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Anglo-American Arbitration —Satisfactory progress 
is reported in the preparation of the proposed arbitration 
treaty with Great Britain. It has been agreed that in 
the negotiations the United States is to take the initiative, 
and our government will, therefore, submit the first com- 
pleted form for the approval of Great Britain. Drafts 
of the several clauses were read at a Cabinet meeting, 
and in some instances plans, for each of which the phrase- 
ology had been prepared, were considered. Various 
Irish-American and German-American societies have 
protested against the proposed treaty, and Congress is 
being urged not to approve it. The House received 
joint protest from the Irish-American and the German- 
American Societies of New York which reads: ‘Mindful 
of George Washington’s warning against all entangling 
alliances, we are unalterabiy opposed to an alliance with 
Great Britain in any form or under any disguise; we 
are against the establishment of closer relations than 
those now existing between this government and Great 
Britain, on the ground that such alliance or closer rela- 
tionship would invoke resentment on the part of other 
European powers and destroy our relations with them.” 
The Central Council of Irish Clubs of Boston also filed 
a protest, declaring that “England is the hereditary foe 
of our native land and the Jand of our adoption.” The 
petition says that “until Ireland is given legislative in- 
dependence we will oppose alliances with Great Britain.” 


Federal Control of State Lands.—Two important de- 
cisions bearing on the general policy of conservation were 
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One holds that the Federal Government may, without 
consulting the State affected, set aside public lands 
that State as a forest reserve, and that such lands are 
not subject to State fencing laws. The other is to the 
effect that the United States Grand Jury may bring in- 
dictments against persons grazing stock on forest reserves 
without permits. The Supreme Court maintains that 
the United States has the absolute right to do what it 
pleases with its own property, inasmuch as the Constitu- 
tion has given it such power; and this control is not a 
right incident to sovereignity, as claimed by the opponents 
of the reservations, but is the exercise of a right which 
every citizen possesses. 


Senator O’Gorman Feted.—Six hundred members and 
guests of the National Democratic Club greeted James A. 
O’Gorman, the new Junior United States Senator from 
New York, at a dinner given by the club, in his honor, 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City. Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey, shared the honors of the oc- 
casion with Senator O’Gorman, and was enthusiastically 
received by those present. The gathering was marked by 


| the attendance of men from all professions and walks 


of life, and of more prominent Democrats than any 
function of the kind that has been held in New York 
City for many years. In his address, Senator O’Gorman 
said that, in his official character, he intended to sfamd’on 
the basic principles of the Democratic party, whose ad- 
herents in every period of our national life “have been 
foremost in patriotic effort to secure, maintain and 
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perpetuate the blessings of a free government.” Re- 
ferring to the present activity of the Democratic party, 
he said: “The House of Representatives, Democratic for 
the first time in sixteen years, has set a splendid example 
of advanced, necessary and expeditious legislation during 
the past month. The pledges of the party have been kept, 
and the record of the House is one of achievement under 
wise and capable leadership.” As to his own attitude with 
regard to questions of the hour, the Senator declared: “I 
believe the people of the land want an immediate down- 
ward revision of the tariff. They protest against pro- 
hibitive rates that destroy competition. They demand a 
parcels post. They demand that the Panama Canal be 
fortified by the Government that built the Canal. They 
demand the election of United States Senators by direct 
vote, and they demand that the reserved rights of the 
States be jealously guarded against Federal usurpation.” 
The speech won hearty applause. Other addresses were 
delivered by Governor Wilson and William E. Clinton, 
United States Senator from West Virginia. 


Hoe Library Sale.—The greatest public auction of 
books ever recorded was brought to a close on Friday, 
May 5, that day marking the nineteenth session of the 
sale of the Robert Hoe library by the Anderson Auc- 
tion Company, of New York. The total receipts fell 
about $2,500 short of $1,000,000. This sum far sur- 
passed the Ashburnham sale in London, which held the 
record for thirteen years, with a total of £65,000. The 
present sale also holds the records for the largest, as 
well as the second and third largest, price ever paid for 
a single book. The highest price was $50,000, for the 
Gutenberg Bible, which last sold in London 14 years 
ago for $20,000. Mr. Henry E. Huntington, a nephew 
of the late Collis P. Huntington, was the purchaser. 
The Bible is on vellum, and there are said to be only 
This and the copy owned 
Bernard 


seven such copies in existence. 
by Mr. Morgan are the only ones in America. 
Quaritch, the British publisher and dealer, from whom 
Mr. Hoe acquired it, valued it in his catalogues at 
£5,000. Mr. Morgan paid $42,800 for Caxton’s edition 
of the “Morte d’Arthur,” and Mr. Arthur Hoe bought 
the “Pembroke Hours” for $33,000. The sale just con- 
cluded numbered 3,528 items, or a quarter of the library. 
There are great rarities for the three sales that are to 
come, each of which will occupy ten days of a two weeks’ 
period. The second quarter of the library will be 
auctioned off next November. 


Gold Medal for Mr. Carnegie.—Andrew Carnegie re- 
ceived, on May 5, what he called his greatest mark of 
honor when twenty-one American Republics bestowed 
upon him a gold medal bearing on one side the words 
“Benefactor of Humanity,” and on the other, “The 
American Republics to Andrew Carnegie.” According 
to John Barrett, director-general of the Pan-American 
Union, it was the first time in history that such a tribute 








from so many nations had been paid to an individual. 
Senor de Zamacona, the Mexican Ambassador, made the 
speech of presentation ; Secretary of State Knox presided, 
and President Taft spoke in eulogy of the gifts which 
Mr. Carnegie had made for the cause of peace on this 
hemisphere and throughout the world. Members of the 
diplomatic corps and men high in official life filled the 
hall of the Pan-American Union Building in Washington, 
where the ceremonies were held, and for the erection of 
which Mr. Carnegie gave almost a million dollars. 


Nicaragua.—Shortly after the dissolution of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, a revolutionary movenient broke 
out against President Estrada, who was accused of ad- 
mitting Conservatives to his cabinet and of inflicting 
torture on his political enemies. Doctor Espinosa, whom 
he exiled from Nicaragua, has returned to help the revo- 
lutionary cause. 


Mexico.—The failure of Judge Carbajal, of the Su- 
preme Court, to come to an understanding with Madero, 
leaves the country a prey to three independent revolu- 
tionary movements. The Southern states are overrun 
by General Miranda, who is threatening the capital; the 
Magon sympathizers, aided by many American adven- 
turers, are active in Sonora and Lower California; and 
Madero holds the Northeastern states. President Taft 
has been urged to take effective measures for the pro- 
tection of Americans and other foreigners, whose lives 
and property are asserted to be in grave danger, not so 
much from the revolutionists as from the bands of high- 
waymen who are profiting by the prevailing disorder. 
It is stated in the Mexican press that many members of 
Congress are not and for a long time have not been, if 
they ever were, residents of the states that they are sup- 
posed to represent. Over a thousand students signed 
and presented to President Diaz a memorial in which he 
is reminded that his seventh inauguration and his forcing 
Corral on the country were mistakes, and that he ought 
to resign in the interests of peace. 








Canada.—Sir Wilfrid Laurier has come to terms with 
Mr. Borden on the course to be pursued in Parliament. 
The House will adjourn, probably, from May 23 to 
July 18, to allow the members to attend the Coronation. 
Sir Wilfrid will carry out his original intention of attend- 
ing the Imperial Conference. It is quite likely that the 
adjournment will result in a dissolution and the sub- 
mission of the Reciprocity agreement to the electorate. 
On St. George’s Day, April 25, Admiral Kingsmill, 
speaking in Halifax, said that the white ensign of the 
royal navy was flying in the Niobe, and that he hoped 
no other flag would ever fly in Canadian warships. On 
May 4, Senator Landry called attention to this, and was 
informed that the Canadian blue ensign is flying in the 
Niobe, and that Admiral Kingsmill made no suggestion 
that it should be removed or changed. ‘ The only way to 
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reconcile the two statements is, that Captain Macdonald, 
of the Niobe, with Admiral Kingsmill’s approval, was 
flying the white ensign, and that between April 25 and 
May 4 he got orders to haul it down and hoist the blue. 
It is certain that Canadian ships will fly the Canadian 
ensign; but, as we have pointed out, all this does not 
make for the unity of the empire. Mayor Guerin, of 
Montreal, gave permission for a Socialist parade on 
May 1; he refused to allow the red flag. A Russian Jew 
tried, nevertheless, to carry it and made a disturbance 
when the police took it from him. The Socialists then 
wrote an impertinent letter to the Mayor, telling him, 
as their practice is, that he understands neither Socialism 
nor the red flag, and inviting him to learn at the feet of 
one of their orators, who was to speak the following 
evening. Sir Frangois Langelier, Chief Justice of 
Quebec, has succeeded the late Sir C. A. P. Pelletier as 
Lieutenant Governor.—Hon. Frank Oliver is charged 
with corruption, in receiving money from the Canadian 
Northern Railway, in return for permitting it to select 
a land grant. Alderman Lavalec proposes to change 
the name of St. Catherine Street, Montreal, to Commerce 
Street, as more suitable, in his idea, to a business street. 
The Star comes valiantly to the defence of historic Mon- 
treal attacked by a French Canadian, pointing out that 
the same reason may be urged against St. James, St. 
Francis Xavier, St. Sacrement and others. 











Great Britain——The House of Lords Bill has passed 
through Committee. The preamble promising a reform 
of the Upper House threatened to split the Liberals, 
as the more radical aim openly at a single chamber. The 
Unionists, however, supported it and the conflict over 
this question is postponed. Unionist statesmen are 
beginning to realize that the country is in a state of re- 
volution, of which it is hard to foretell the end.——The 
Labor Party opposes the amendment of the alien law, 
by which the lawless foreign element wou!d be con- 
trolled, on the ground that the right of asylum must be 
maintained. The first-class cruiser Invincible has 
been injured somewhat seriously by careless docking. 
The report that it was practically wrecked is denied. 
The Lebaudy airship, acquired some time ago by the 
Government, has been wrecked by striking against a 
tree, and a new one, 510 feet long, has been so badly 
injured that its appearance at the Coronation review is 
very doubtful. The Unionists called the Govern- 
ment’s attention to the speech of President Taft, in which 
he is reported to have said that reciprocity with Canada 
must come now or never. If it be rejected now, im- 
perial preference would bind the British Empire together. 
They asked whether it would instruct the ambassador to 
get the exact terms of his speech. They asked also for 
information concerning the reported ignoring by the 
United States of the Rush-Bagot treaty, excluding war 
vessels from the Great Lakes. They then went to applaud 
the speakers at the Guildhall peace meeting. The Govern- 

















ment put both matters aside. Natives of British India 
living in South Africa have obtained a recognition of 
their grievances from the Federal Government. <A tem- 
porary arrangement has been made, which they hope will 
lead to a permanent one. They seem to be under no 
obligations to the Imperial Government in the matter. 
The death is announced of the Hon. Mrs. Drum- 
mond, aged 84, who entered the Church in 1896. She 
was daughter of Lord Ribblesdale, step-daughter of Lord 
John Russell, and mother of Mr. Lister Drummond, 
well known for his zeal for the Catholic faith, which he 
embraced twenty years before his mother did. 





Ireland.— Mr. Redmond is writing a series of articles 
in a London Radical journal showing the advantages of 
Home Rule from the British standpoint. In his latest 
contribution he contends that Ireland will be loyal as 
soon as she has something to be loyal to, and the only 
true loyalists are the Nationalists, who are trying to 
secure a rational and permanent basis of loyalty. Reply- 
ing to Lord Lonsdale in the House of Commons, Mr. 
Dillon charged with disloyalty the Ulster Unionists, who 
are making contingent threats of rebellion against an act 
of parliament. Mr. Asquith, speaking in Manchester, 
May 6, reiterated the purpose of the Government to in- 
troduce a Home Rule bill in the near future, and declared 
the reports of cabinet dissensions on the question ab- 
solutely unfounded. “For the first time,” he said, “there 
is a really good understanding between the democracies 
of both islands. Material ties, apart from sentiment, 
bind them together, and the Irish question has come to 
be regarded in the last few years as the most urgent part 
of Great Britain’s imperial problems.”——-Lord MacDon- 
nell, in a lecture at Galway University on the Agrarian 
factor in Irish history, said the national character had 
been maintained and strengthened by national fidelity to 
the Catholic Faith, but weakened in some respects by 
long continued agrarian and legal injustice. The Land 
Purchase Act of 1903 had made some reparation and 
self-government would go further in that direction, but 
the immediate need was a completion of the transference 
of the land to the people by the government buying out 
the remaining landlords on a cash basis and reasonable 
terms.——The Royal Life-Saving Association of London 
has conferred a Gold Medal of the first class on Father 
O’Shea, of Ardmore, County Kerry, who !ately rescued 
the surviving sailors from a wrecked schooner in Ard- 
more Bay. The coast guards decided that rescue was 
impossible, but Father O’Shea organized and led a crew 
and succeeded. 


France.—The country is still agitated about the con- 
dition of affairs in Morocco. The progress of 
Brémond’s column to relieve Fez was followed with 
great anxiety. At one time it was reported that he had 
succeeded in getting near the city, but was surrounded 
by the tribesmen and was unable to enter the beleaguered 
town. He finally, according to the cable of April 30, led 
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his troops within the walls, but the situation is still un- 
changed. <A loose investment of the capital continues. 
‘ood supplies have been cut off, and the native soldiers 
in the city are wearied out by their constant skirmishes. 
Meantime, the rebellion has spread throughout the 
<ountry, and many of the tribes heretofore friendly or 
inactive have joined the insurgents. May Day in 
Paris was not marked by any disturbance, except to- 
wards evening. From 20,000 to 30,000 soldiers ensured 
Though there are no actual conflicts with the 








order. 
troops in the champagne districts, the population shows 
everywhere signs of hostility. Cases of brigandage and 
incendiarism even of the woods and vineyards are con- 
stantly occurring ——On his visit to Tunis, President 
l‘allicres treated the representatives of the Mohammedan 
religion with the greatest consideration, and promised 
them the protection of the Government for the exercise 
of their worship. It is in curious contrast with the 
treatment of his Catholic fellow-countrymen. 


Germany.—The Frankfurter Zeitung, a leading finan- 
cial organ of the empire, reviews the claims to the benefits 
of the reciprocity agreement between the United States 
an! Canada, en which German commercial bodies are 
insisting, and which are now the subject of diplomatic 
negotiations. The Zettung holds that Germany is un- 
doubtedly entitled to such benefits, under the Washing- 
ton note of February, 1910, promising the most-favored- 
nation treatment. It says the United States in the 
negotiations of that time abandoned the old American 
interpretation, under which the most-favored-nation 
clause did not apply to concessions granted to third na- 
tions in return for reciprocal concessions. The United 
States then demanded and received the benefits of the 
(Gierman minimum tariffs without corresponding con- 
cessions, the minimum Payne tariffs being more un- 
favorable than the Dingley rates. The American Cus- 
toms Court, contends the Zeitung, now wishes to revive 
the former interpretation, but this is not acceptable. 
May 4, the steamer Deutschland, with the German Ant- 
arctic expedition, sailed from Hamburg to Buenos Ayres, 
where complete supp‘ies will be taken on. This makes 
five Antarctic expeditions, representing as many coun- 
tries, now afloat or soon to be. The German expedition 
is under the auspices of the Geographical Society in Ber- 
lin, and is commanded by Lieutenant Filchner, of the 
general staff of the army. He is a well-known explorer, 
and was one of the first to reach Lhassa, Tibet. He ex- 
plored Turkestan and Persia in 1903 and 1905. His plan 
is to send a vessel with provisions over the route followed 
by Lieut. Shackleton, and form a depot at the half-way 
point to Shackleton’s quarters. The regular expedition 
will start later from Weddel Land, on the opposite of the 
po’e, and make a dash across in an endeavor to reach the 
depot.——Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg journeyed 
to Carlsruhe to meet the Emperor on his return from 
Corfu, and to accompany him thence to Strassburg, 








where, on May 7, his Majesty assisted at the unveiling 
of the memorial to Emperor William I. The Chancellor 
used the opportunity to confer with his Majesty on the 
Morocco situation, and on the Alsace-Lorraine constitu- 
tional questions, both of which appear to have reached 
an acute stage in national politics. 


Austria-Hungary.—Emperor Francis Joseph, now 
resting in Hungary’s capital, announced his purpose to 
devote the sum of 100,000 crowns to the endowment of 
the pension fund of the Society of Sculptors. The or- 
ganization has just completed the celebration of its 
golden jubilee in Vienna. Carl von Hieronymi, 
Minister of Commerce in the cabinet of Hungary, and a 
noted figure in the politics of his country since 1870, 
died in Budapest, May 4. He has been connected with 
the Department of Commerce for years, and to his initia- 
tive is due much of the successful reform work brought 
about in matters pertaining to it in recent years. He 
was particularly interested in the promotion of river 
traffic and in the extension of Hungarian State rail- 
roads, achieving creditable prominence by the practical 
legislation he forwarded in both these interests. The 
Catholic School Association, the vigorous defenders of 
the rights of parents and of children in the matter of 
religious training in the public schools of the empire, 
recently celebrated its silver jubilee——The energetic 
call issued by Coadjutor Archbishop Dr. Nagl, urging 
the Catholics of Austria to organize in opposition to the 
Los von Rom movement, is meeting with gratifying suc- 
cess. A _ society has been established, similar to the 
American Federation, which will unite the Catholics of 
Austria in effective work in opposition to the Los von 
Rom promoters. Similar steps will be taken to bring 
together the Catholic bodies of Bohemia. 








Portugal.— Bishop Leite de Vasconcellos, of Beja, has 
been summoned into court for having been present in 
church at the reading of a pastoral which had not been 
authorized by the Braga administration. It is likely that 
he will be deposed and dispossessed, as was his colleague, 
the Bishop of Oporto. The Minister of Grace and 
Justice has decreed that only native Portuguese priests 
educated in Portugal may discharge the duties of the 
sacred ministry, thus excluding foreign priests and Por- 
tuguese priests educated abroad. In decreeing the 
separation of Church and State, the provisional govern- 
ment reserves to itself the management of the church 
funds and the ownership of the church buildings; it 
regulates religious worship in the churches and in public ; 
forbids priests to devote themselves to teaching; and es- 
tablishes the order to be observed in seminaries. It also 
cries out at intervals against the intolerable tyranny exer- 
cised by Premier Franco in the last days of the monarchy. 
——English shipbuilders, replying to the government’s 
proposa! to spend $150,000,000 on a navy, have declined 
to begin the work on credit; and there are no funds in 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


The Quebec Marriage Case 


In London, some years ago, a gentleman had the mis- 
fortune to lose his wife and to fall in love with her 
sister. Hearing that in Canada one might marry his 
deceased wife’s sister, the couple hastened thither, and, 
with the help of an Episcopalian clergyman, were soon 
as nearly man and wife as Canadian law could make 
them. On their return to England they found the Vicar, 
once so friendly, cold and distant, and the Curate and 
the best people of the parish following his example. In 
a word, they were “sent to Coventry.” They asked the 
reason and were told that, in the eyes of the Church of 
England, they were not married. Troubled in con- 
science, they sought the Bishop, who declared their at- 
tempted marriage void on account of affinity, adding 
that as the civil law had made the canon law in the mat- 
ter its own, he recommended them to get from the 
courts a decree of nullity, so as to avoid complications 
should either wish to marry somebody else. They took 
his advice, got the decree and were received again into 
favor. 

We do not know whether this case ever happened. 
There is no reason why it should not have occurred. 
Anyhow, it is analogous to another now causing much 
unnecessary talk in Canada. Two Catholics of the Prov- 
vince of Quebec attempted matrimony in defiance of a 
prohibitive ecclesiastical law. Whether this was the 
“Ne temere” decree or not, is immaterial. There have 
always been such laws, and such a case might have 
come up at any time. After a couple of years or so, the 
matter was submitted to their Ordinary, the Archbishop 
of Montreal, who decreed the invalidity of the attempted 
marriage. As the civil code of Quebec recognizes the 
matrimonial canon law, the Archbishop’s decree was 
presented to the courts, which issued a declaration of 
nullity with regard to civil effects. 

In the imaginary English case Nonconformists might, 
according to Protestant ideas, have had some grievance. 
The Church of England law and the civil law were the 
same. Hence, not only with regard to members of the 
Established Church, but in all cases whatsoever of sub- 
jects domiciled within the realm, an attempt to marry 
the deceased wife’s sister was ineffectual. If, then, Non- 
conformists had raised an outcry against the invalidating 
by an English tribunal for an ecclesiastical impediment 
they did not recognize, of a marriage contracted ac- 
cording to law before a duly authorized minister, they 
would have been, not so much interfering in the discip- 
line of the Church of England, as pleading the cause of 
all who, not being members of that Church, counted it 
a hardship to be subjected forcibly to its laws. In Quebec 
the case is different. There is no question of a marriage 
contracted according to law before a duly authorized 





minister, because there Protestant ministers are not au- 
thorized to officiate at the marriages of Catholics. The 
civil code respects the marriage legislation of all religious 
bodies. Article 127 recognizes the “impediments ad- 
mitted according to the different religious beliefs as re- 
sulting from consanguinity, or affinity, or from other 
causes under the rules hitherto followed in the different ° 
Churches or religious societies.” If the denominations had 
a law that marriages to be valid must be celebrated by 
their own ministers, the courts would govern themeslves 
by it; that they have no such legislation is not the fault 
of the Quebec Parliament. Hence, the Canadian case is 
purely a domestic one, touching directly Catholics only, 
and not affecting Protestants except indirectly, inas- 
much as they may desire to marry Catholics. Other- 
wise Protestants of every denomination may, so far as 
the Quebec code is concerned, enjoy the liberty, or, 
rather, license, of their sects. They may marry their 
deceased wives’ sisters, they may marry clandestinely or 
in places where they are not domiciled, they may get 
divorced and marry again, and Catholics do not inter- 
fere. Why do they not show us the same tolerance? 

But that is not “pretty Fanny’s way.” Silversmiths are 
found elsewhere than in Ephesus—in Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver. On Easter Sunday—the better the 
day, the better the deed-—the Protestant Bishop of Mont- 
real, Dr. Farthing, made this marriage case the subject 
of a violent discourse. Methodist conferences have 
taken up the strain, the Orangemen have done the same, 
ministers have thundered from many pulpits, and for 
a longer time than the Ephesian two hours the multitude, 
not knowing what it is all about, have shouted: “Down 
with the ‘Ne temere’ decree!” The Toronto Conference 
says plumply that matrimonial legislation belongs ex- 
clusively to the State, and insists that its views shall 
be made the law for Quebec. Bishop Farthing said the 
same in maintaining that every marriage without legal 
bar, contracted before an officer authorized by the State, 
must be held valid. His brethren across the Atlantic will 
hardly approve such frank Erastianism. The Bishops 
of the Church of England yield weakly to the claims of 
the modern State: with all the traditions of the past 
and the survivals of the practice of ages before their eyes, 
they have not yet been able to give full assent to those 
claims. 

For marriage has always been under ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, a sacred thing, an ordinance of God, for 
every one holding to the primitive revelation. Only as 
men fell away from God did they degrade it to what, 
after two thousand years of Christianity, the world 
would drag it back. Sacred before our Lord’s coming, 
it became infinitely more so when, in establishing His 
Church, He made matrimony a sacrament. Though the 
Reformers rejected the teaching of fifteen centuries, they 
did not abandon the claim that marriage is a matter of 
religion. Their sects held on to jurisdiction over it; 
Luther would have had this vested in the parish minis- 
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ter. From Luther and Melancthon Philip of Hesse ob- 
tained the sanction of his bigamy. In the consistorial 
courts of Germany ecclesiastical and lay judges sat side 
by side. Legislation regarding matrimony was directed 
by the denominational authorities, and Bohmer, a jurist 
of weight in the early eighteenth century, required the 
minister's benediction for its legal validity. In England 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts lasted until 
1857, and Lord Stowell, famous among ecclesiastical 
lawyers, laid down in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that the basis of the marriage law of all Europe 
is the canon law. From the Lutheran consistories in 
Germany came the demand that not only parental consent 
and presence of witnesses, but also the church ceremony, 
should be a condition of validity; and even in Scotland 
a marriage was regular only when contracted before a 
minister after the proclamation of banns. 

Hut enough of the past. All serious Protestants are 
sufficiently agreed on the matter even to-day. A mar- 
riage without a religious rite is, in the idea of some, null; 
of many, doubtful; of all, abhorrent; while, as to mar- 
riages in contempt of impediments recognized in their 
denominations, they would be of absolutely one mind, 
were they not hampered by the illogical situation created 
by the Reformers. Bishop Farthing may lash himself 
into an Ephesian fury, crying that any marriage con- 
tracted according to the civil code is necessarily valid; 
but in his calmer moments he will confess that such is not 
the case. The Nonconformist British IVeekly says to 
the point: “If we are asked whether the Church, or any 
particular Church, is invariably bound to recognize as 
Christian marriage whatever may be legal marriage ac- 
cording to the decrees of the State, we must clearly an- 
swer in the negative. All true Christian Churches have a 
doctrine of what constitutes Christian marriage. They 
have the law of Christ to follow, and they must follow it 
at all hazards.” For Christians there is no other marriage 
than Christian marriage. To the Protestants of Quebec, 
therefore, its civil code should appeal as realizing their 
idea of toleration, and one is amazed at hearing them 
clamor for the abolition of a law which respects their 
denominational ideas, and for the introduction of that 
tyranny under which their brethren groan in almost every 
other part of the British Empire. 

Henry Woops, s.7. 


Thirty-three Years on the Great Lakes 


The Great Lakes in question here are not American, 
but African. Thirty-three years ago, namely, in 1878, 
when Pope Leo XIII sent missionaries to Africa in 
the wake of the explorers, he aroused the interest of the 
whole Catholic world. Some thought it was too hasty, 
daring and rash. Others even regarded it as folly. It 
may have been folly, but it was the folly of the Cross; 
the folly of heroic and sublime devotion, which only the 
Catholic religion knows, and which it breathes into the 








hearts of men. “Your ambition,” said the Superior to 
these missionaries, “is to fall unknown for the cause of 
truth, charity, and civilization, so as to save these 
wretched souls, and to destroy the horrors of slavery. 
If you fall, others will follow you; and I solemnly de- 
clare in the presence of God that every missionary, my- 
self among the rest, would rather die than abandon the 
missions of the Equator.” 

The fight was a terrible one, and the death of mis- 
sionaries was unavoidable. Of the ten in the first 
caravan, one, like Moses, died before he entered the 
promised land. Four of the survivors who were des:zined 
for Tanganyika, took six months to reach their destina- 
tion. Five others arrived at Lake Nyanza only after a 
year and two months and twenty-five days of terrible 
sufferings and privation. 

Fifteen months after the departure of the first mis- 
sionaries, a new caravan set out with eighteen others, 
six of whom were laymen, who went as mission helpers. 
Alas! in less than a year, eight of them paid for their 
heroic devotion with their lives. But from these eight 
tombs, light and life were soon to issue. 

The murderous climate, the lack of resources in the 
depths of this savage country, the opposition of despotic 
chiefs, would have been enough to dampen the ardor of 
less heroic men, but Christian charity does not quail be- 
fore bodily suffering, which after all, is not the cruelest 
anguish suffered in Africa. What tries the missionaries 
most is the spectacle of these wretched descendants of 
Cham, groaning under the awful yoke of ignorance, 
corruption and slavery. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the negro of 
Central Africa is destitute of every moral sense, and of 
every religious idea. On the contrary, he has both of 
them, but in a very confused fashion, and the voice of 
his conscience is easily stifled by the fierce passions of 
his heart. A low and abject superstition possesses his 
soul and prevents him from lifting his gaze towards 
anything elevated and noble. There is besides the terror 
which he has of sorcerers, and they are to be found 
everywhere. It is not belief that gives these wretches 
their power over the people, who will sacrifice their 
possessions, or even their lives, at the sorcerers’ bidding. 
Besides this, another obstacle was soon to be met on the 
shores of Victoria Nyanza, viz., Protestantism. It had 
few missionaries, but boundless resources. 

But the greatest of all the difficulties was Moham- 
medanism, a creed that satisfies some of the yearnings of 
the heart by giving a shred of truth, but which at the 
same time abolishes all restraints of the animal passions, 
makes the wildest disorders of the senses lawful, and gives 
a loose rein to brute force. “The shadow of a Turk,” 
says an oriental proverb, “withers for a whole century, 
the field over which it passes.’””’ To overcome this ob- 
stacle was our chief difficulty. To make those degraded 
tribes understand the wickedness of their belief; to 
teach them that all men are brothers, that God gave to 
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them liberty of soul, and liberty of body; that Jesus 
Christ bestowed these gifts when the world was bound 
by a universal slavery, to make them comprehend that 
He purchased this restoration of human dignity by the 
shedding of His blood, such was the task set before us. 

Catholicity did not succeed in planting its seed in the 
stubborn soil of the Equator until after seven years of 
gigantic efforts had passed, and only when we had laid 
fifteen of our missionaries in the grave. But it was 
worth while, even at such a price, to batter down the 
ramparts of Mohammedanism, and to open the vast re- 
gions of Africa to the influence of the Church of God. 

The Mission of the Great Lakes received its first bap- 
tism of blood in 1886. Twenty young men, most of 
them the attendants of King Mwanga, and with them 
Joseph Mpassa, one of the grandees of Uganda, were 
led to the block and decapitated, because they had cried 
out with all the enthusiasm of their heroic piety, “We 
shall continue to pray as long as breath is in our bodies.” 

The tyrant thought he would drown in blood the first 
seeds of Christianity. Blood flowed, indeed, but from it 
there sprung up a vigorous growth, which the persecutor 
in vain endeavored to destroy. The expression of the 
great African Tertullian, which portrayed the despair of 
the Roman Emperors, and the joy of the primitive 
Church, that the blood of martyrs was the seed of 
Christians, found its application again in the suffering 
Church of Central Africa. The Church never truly 
triumphs, except on Calvary. 

At the present moment the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites is proceeding with the beatification of the martyrs 
of Uganda. It is the first step in the rehabilitation of 
the negro race, and a guarantee that Catholicity shall win 
a splendid victory near the Great Lakes of Central 
Africa. Almost simultaneously, Nyanza, Tanganyika 
and Nyassa have received the messengers of the Gospel. 
Superstition and paganism have fled before the light 
of faith, and the horrors of slavery and tyranny no 
longer resist the power of the Apostolic Vicariates, 
which are actually established and which are fortified by 
the energetic charity of the 428 missionaries who are 
engaged in the work. As many as 143,762 neophytes, 
who were only yesterday groaning under the yoke of 
the evil one, are now kneeling beneath the shadow of the 
Cross, and are peaceful and happy in the 90 stations 
which have been established in those regions. There are 
205,875 catechumens gathered around the missionaries, 
and 1,773 catechists are helping to impart spiritual 
instruction to the people. But it must not be imagined 
that only the lower class of the natives, or the wretched 
and abandoned outcasts of society, are eager to come 
to the Church. For, although it is true that some of the 
great men of the country are kept back by their cupidity 
and immorality, it is none the less a fact that others have 
recognized that Catholicism is the only source of true 
happiness and true joy. Take, for instance, the Prime 
Minister of the Kingdom of Uganda; or Mougwanya, 








who spends his life in helping the spiritual and temporal 
advancement of his regenerated countrymen; or the Sul- 
tan of Oulipa, whose faith and piety have brought his 
entire court to Catholicity, and many of the notable per- 
sonages of the Capital besides. In a word, Africa of the 
Great Lakes has already recognized in the missionaries 
its strongest support, and its most solid assurance, even 
of temporal prosperity. Ask the old man who crosses 
you on the road; ask the invalid who is flung out of his 
house by his 6wn people; ask the young widow, who is 
plunged in wretchedness and misery, who sustain and 
who assist them? They answer with one voice: “it is 
those whom we call our Fathers, our Mothers, our 
Brothers, the missionaries.” They regard with wonder 
the Christian charity that unceasingly pours out its 
largesses in the 232 hospitals, refuges, asylums and dis- 
pensaries, which the missionaries of Africa have estab- 
lished in these regions. During the single year of 1910, 
1,011,140 sick people have been cared for or remedies 
have been sent to them. 

But it would be a mistake to imagine that the 
Christianity of the native is limited by the amount of 
temporal assistance bestowed, or that the activity of the 
missionaries is confined to the 24,232 baptisms which 
have been administered in the course of the past year. 
The sentiments of faith and charity implanted in the souls 
of the people by the words and examples of these great 
apostles cannot fail to grow stronger if there were noth- 
ing else than the edification which these new Catholics 
are giving to those around them. Thus the intensity of 
the religious life of these converts is manifested by the 
975,754 Confessions made in the course of the year, and 
by the surprising total of 1,723,572 Communions. But 
if this great desire to avail themselves of the advantages 
of Christianity is so evident among the aborigines, their 
eagerness to rise from their degradation and ignorance 
is no less manifest. The 1,277 schools, where the White 
Fathers and their helpers give free education to 30,934 
boys and 16,484 girls, are proof enough of the desire of 
the negro for a more lofty intellectual and moral life. 

Alas! to meet these requirements, and bestow the bene- 
fits of a sane and satisfactory instruction upon these 
multitudes, missionaries are needed. Those we have are 
all too few, and their energies are spread over a vast 
extent of territory. ‘The children have asked for bread 
but there is no one to break it for them.” It should be 
noted also, that the region of the Great Lakes 
is not the only Apostolic territory of the White 
Fathers. Besides the six Apostolic Vicariates of Cen- 
tral Africa, which we have mentioned, the mission- 
aries are working in the Apostolic Vicariate of the 
Soudan; the Apostolic Prefectship of Sahara, and the 
missions of Kabylie. In those parts 113 missionaries 
devote themselves to evangelize the Mussulmans and 
idolaters. At the request of Leo XIII, the Society has 
also accepted the direction of the Grand Greek- 
Melchite Seminary of St. Ann at Jerusalem. To make 
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up for this lack of missionaries, schools have been es- 
tablished at various places for the formation of teachers, 
and also a seminary where, God willing, an attempt will 
be made to establish a native clergy. The importance 
of this work of the catechists is plainly seen wherever 
they have been employed. 

These helpers constitute the most potent lever for 
moving this colossal mass of ignorant idolaters. The 
missionaries, left to themselves, can scarcely hope to do 
anything else than to produce an inconsiderable effect 
in some scattered centres. But now they have with them 
269 young people, chosen for their ability in the little 
seminaries, who are getting ready for this work, and 
besides that, there are twenty-eight seminarians studying 
philosophy and theology. Such is a rapid sketch of the 
work that has been inaugurated, and we cannot with- 
hold our admiration for those missionaries who, in such 
a short space of time, have succeeded in implanting 
Catholicity in the region of the Great Lakes. Our Holy 
Father, Pius X, made a public recognition of it when, 
on his feast day speaking to the Cardinals gathered 
around him of the trials and consolations of the Catholic 
Church, he instanced particularly the missions which 
were under the care of the White Fathers in equatorial 
Africa. bw ©. 


Dr. Karl Knud Krogh-Tonning 


“With the death of Dr. Karl Knud Krogh-Tonning, 
one of Scandinavia’s most eminent theologians has 
passed away.” With these words the Berlingske 
Tidende, the leading journal of Denmark, begins its 
obituary of the famous Norwegian convert. The Nor- 
wegian papers, too, were full of his praise. All agreed 
that he had been “a pillar of the Lutheran church,” to 
whom his conversion to the ancient faith was a severe 
blow. 

The Catholic press, especially in Germany, where Dr. 
Krogh-tonning was so well known, and had so many 
friends, has not been behindhand in doing honor to his 
memory. In the April Hochland (Munich) an intimate 
friend of the deceased gives a very interesting sketch of 
his conversion, the substance of which I take the liberty 
of presenting to the readers of AMERICA, supplementing 
it here and there from other sources. 

Dr. Krogh-Tonning loved the Lutheran Established 
Church with all his heart, and clung to it tenaciously. 
This must be borne in mind if we wish to understand the 
full significance of his conversion. Step by step he 
drew near to the Catholic Church, but he went over to 
her only after the last remnants of the foundations of 
Lutheranism, on which he had taken his final stand, had 
crumbled away. Thus, many years before his conver- 
sion he had recognized the untenableness of the Scrip- 
tural foundation of the Lutheran faith. He could not 
help smiling when his professor of theology, after telling 
his hearers that the Bible was its own interpreter and 





dilating on its “perspicuity,” afterwards, in the class 
of exegesis, threaded his way throngh its many intri- 
cacies like a contortionist, and entrenched himself be- 
hind the boldest hypotheses, in order to make not only 
occasional passages, but large sections and whole books 
intelligible to them. But such experiences were far from 
making a Catholic of him. He had first to learn what is 
really meant by “Church,” and that, though it is easy to 
ridicule them, the deposit of Faith cannot be preserved 
in its entirety without Popes and Councils. 

His eyes were gradually opened. He became convinced, 
like Newman and Manning before him, that no real 
Christian authority can be set up beside the old Catholic 
one. “It is the same as with the leaning tower of Pisa 
if anyone were to undertake to build it higher, it would 
certainly fall, for in building one cannot deviate from the 
straight line with impunity.” 

The following episode shows how slowly, but also 
how consequentially Krogh-Tonning proceeded in his 
search after truth. 

As a good Lutheran he had adorned his study with the 
portraits of Luther and Melanchthon. He had, it is true, 
long since conceived an aversion to the violent “Re- 
former,” but he could not yet bring himself to part with 
the pictures. However, when he became acquainted with 
Luther’s sermons on married life, and the whole scandal 
of Philip of Hesse’s bigamy, he solemnly removed 
Luther’s image from the wall. Philip Melanchthon’s, he 
thought, could remain where it was. And it did until 
he read of “gentle Philip’s” share in the Hessian affair— 
then his picture was taken down, too. 

In the meantime, with the aid of the Scientific Society 
of Christiania, of which he had become a member in 
1883, Krogh-Tonning had been publishing a series of 
“Studies,” which showed more and more clearly that he 
could not logically defend Lutheranism any longer. The 
Study on the “Disintegration of the Church” marks the 
last stage in his conversion. The Lutheran theologians 
had to confess that they could not refute it. They were 
no match for the learned author of “Den christelige 
Dogmatik” and the editor of the monumental “Testi- 
monies of the Fathers.” 

These and other equally valuable works, as well as his 
pulpit eloquence, had made the name of the Christiania 
pastor a familiar one throughout Scandinavia. The 
highest ecclesiastical honors were his for the asking. 
But Truth beckoned to him, and he left all to follow her. 

On June 13, 1900, at the advanced age of fifty-eight, 
he was received into the Church in Aarhus (Denmark), 
one of his favorite retreats from work and worry. The 
news of his conversion was greeted with a storm of 
vituperation. To the honor of Bjoernstjerne Bjoernson 
it must be said that he manfully defended the convert. 
Whoever gives up as much as Krogh-Tonning, he said, 
for conscience’ sake, deserves the respect of his fellow- 
men, and not their abuse. 

After his conversion, Krogh-Tonning lived a very 
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retired life in his modest little house in Christiania, de- 
voting all his time to writing and works of piety, till 
death carried him off almost suddenly, on Sexagesima 
Sunday, while on his way to St. Olaf’s Church, to sing 
High Mass. 

“Through labors and sufferings, through humility and 
charity, Dr, Krogh-Tonning became a great, a strong 
Christian personality. He did what we others speak and 
read of and admire: for Christ’s sake he left hearth and 
home, and looked on the goods of this earth as nothing 
in comparison with those of eternity. . . He has 
passed from among us, but the significance of his life, 
of his search after truth and of his sacrifice has not been 
interred with him. In the years to come his life-story 
will serve to comfort and guide many a doubting, truth- 
seeking mind.” 

Besides his “Reminiscences,” which everyone must 
read who wishes to become acquainted with the 
Scandinavian Catholic Movement, the best-known works 
of Krogh-Tonning’s Catholic period are: “The Last 
Scholastic” (1904); “Hugo Grotius and the Religious 
Movement in the Protestantism of His Time’ (1904) ; 
“Essays,” (a) Plato as Precursor of Christianity, (b) 
Liebnitz as Theologian (1905-06); “Life of St. Brigid 
of Sweden” (1908); “Catholic Christianity and the 
Modern World, a Series of Homiletic Discourses” 
(1908). All these works can be had in German transla- 
tions in Kempten (Bav.) and Miinster. G. M. 


Unitarianism and Christianity 


In the issue of May 1, 1909, America said editorially : 
“The claim of some American Unitarians that a recent 
election has stimulated their growth, and their conse- 
quent aggressiveness, make a study of their tenets and 
history opportune.” The proposal to establish in Wash- 
ington, as a centre for Unitarian propaganda, “a 
Church typifying broad, liberal, tolerant Christianity,” 
makes further elucidation advisable. 

That Unitarianism usually is and has been tolerant is 
true. Dr. Priestley, its principal founder in the United 
States, pleaded for complete Catholic emancipation at a 
time when the Catholic Relief Bill was bitterly opposed 
by the leaders of Protestant dissent. Dr. Martineau, its 
cleverest, and at one time, though not now, its most 
authoritative exponent, declared that supernatural Reve- 
lation, if any there be, is found in the Catholic Church, 
and continued: “If you would trace a divine legacy 
from the age of the Czsars, would you set out to meet 
it on the Protestant tracks, which soon lose themselves 
in the forests of Germany or the Alps of Switzerland ; 
or on the great Roman road, which runs through all the 
centuries, and sets you down in Greece or Asia Minor, 
at the very doors of the Churches to which Apostles 
wrote?” We may add that the author of the definition 
quoted above is himself a typical example in word and 
act of liberality and tolerance. 





Moreover, in this country, people are free to propagate 
any set of ideas which do not contravene the laws of the 
land, and to erect in Washington or elsewhere a meet- 
ing-house suitable for their purposes. But they have no 
right to usurp a name which not only does not express 
their views, but which has been for ages preempted by 
others in a sense of which their views and principles are 
a direct negation. [Believers in Unitarianism may, if they 
will, defend and commend it, but they have no right 
to do so under the name of Christianity, for such it is 
not in any sense, liberal or otherwise. Hence, its gen- 
eral commendation under that title is a grave, though, 
doubtless, an unintentional injustice to Christian be- 
lievers. 

The name Unitarian is almost as old as Protestantism. 
It was known in Transylvania in 1600, and the Polish 
Socinians, who were suppressed by Yan Casimir in 
1665, and other followers of Fausto Sozzini' who 
denied the Divinity of Christ, frequently adopted it. 
The first Unitarian establishment in which Christ was 
definitely excluded from worship was set up in London, 
1774, by Theophilus Lindsey, a_ seceder from 
Anglicanism. His adherents described themselves as 
“followers of the Father only,” and essayed, says 
Martineau, “to take the eternal Son of God from heaven 
and isolate the Father as the One Infinite Mind.” 

Some English Unitarian congregations, who had 
abandoned the dissenting sects, continued for legal pur- 
poses to call themselves by: their former titles, but, says 
Rev. W. C. Bowie, Secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, “they are all committed to free- 
dom of thought and that Worship is ascribed to God 
alone, not to a Trinity or to Jesus.” Dr. Crooker’s 
“Unitarian Church” (Boston, 1902) denies all belief in 
the Messiahship of Christ. Some Unitarians, in an 
effort to win over Protestants to whom formal rational- 
ism is distasteful, speak of “the Fatherhood of God and 
the leadership of Jesus,” taking care, however, to men- 
tion no dogmatic element in Christianity; but Rev. W. 
C. Bowie, in his “Unitarian Movement,” definitely ex- 
cludes all dogma: 

“Anyone who attended regularly the Sunday 
services in one of our churches would discover 
among other things the entire absence of certain 
doctrines upon which the great Churches of Christen- 
dom continue to place emphasis. The doctrines of 
the Trinity, the Deity of Christ, the Atonement, the 
Infallibility of the Bible, Eternal Torments and other 
‘orthodox’ beliefs would not be mentioned except 
by way of rejecting their validity. Incarnation and 
Revelation would be presented, not as partia!, but 
as universal truths.” 


Now, Mr. 
Foreign Association, is a most authoritative witness of 
Unitarian belief, and what he here witnesses to is not 
only void of every Christian element, but, if words 
mean anything, is unmitigated Pantheism. If Incarna- 
tion and Revelation are not partial, but universal, God 


3owie, as Secretary of the British and 
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and His truth are embodied in every specimen of 
humanity, and do not exist outside of it. All of us are 
divine and each of us inspired. This view is supported by 
other weighty Unitarian authorities. Rev. W. C. Gan- 
nett, in “The Incarnation,” lays down as a fundamental 
dogma: “The great affirmation of religion is that God 
and man are in essence one Christ is the 
immanent God enstructured in the constitution of the 
world, enstructured in the human soul—redemption be- 
ing the progressive education of the human soul by this 
indwelling teacher.” God, he says, is incarnate in Gar- 
rison, Frances Willard, Emerson and in every individual, 


and Christendom has merely intensified “the pre- 
Christian pagan truth of God incarnate in humanity.” He 


boldly adopts as his own the declaration of Emerson: 
“If a man is at heart just, then so far is he God: the 
safety of God, the immortality of God, the majesty of 
God, do enter into that man.” And he frankly avows: 
“All this is, I know, pantheistic; but let it be so.” 

The fact that Emerson was found too advanced in his 
day for a Unitarian pulpit, and is to-day a prophet among 
Unitarians, marks the evolution from Deism or Theism 
to Pantheism. Priestley, who introduced formal Uni- 
tarianism to America, 1794, held God to be the one nec- 
essary cause, isolated from personal relations with His 
creatures, who were a kind of machine in His hands. 
Channing pushed the isolation further and insisted-on the 
moral freedom of man and “the religion of Conscience.” 
Martineau would bridge over the causality of God and 
the conscience of man by “the religion of the Spirit,” 
which he calls “the field of spiritual affection, the com- 
mon essence of man and God.” 

This phrase was probably used in a rhetorical sense, 
as Martineau was not a Pantheist, but his successors in 
Unitarian leadership accepted it literally, as we have seen, 
especially in America, where, as early as 1865, the pagan 
element was prominent. “In that year,” says Rev. J. F. 
Smith (Encyclopedia Britannica), “American Unitarians 
took the lead in a pantheistic direction, showing greater 
sympathy with recent scientific speculation and less fear 
of pantheistic theories than their English brethren.” In 
1886 the Western Unitarian Conference adopted an ex- 
clusively ethical standard, overruling the minority, who 
wanted to retain some semblance of Christianity, and in 
their subsequent conferences and their extensive literary 
propaganda “the common essence of man and God” has 
been proclaimed as a dogma. In the New Orleans Con- 
ference of 1909, and the Boston Anniversary of the same 
year, Pantheism was openly professed and believers in 
religious dogma were declared unscientific and super- 
stitious. The Enquirer, the Hibbert Journal, and the 
numerous Unitarian books and tracts widely distributed 
by the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, make 
no effort to conceal the pantheistic and rationalistic basis 
of the Unitarian body to-day. 

Unitarianism has largely inspired, and has been in 
turn emboldened by Modernism and the New Theology. 








It has also begun to copy Modernistic methods in using 
supernatural terms in a natural sense. But the super- 
natural is unknown to it. It repudiates “the Bible as an 
infallible or inspired guide in matters of faith, or in 
matters of conduct,” and denies revelation or revealer. 
It has “scientifically settled that there never was any 
fall of man,” and sin is an upward climb in development 
of character (“Unitarian Gospel,” Savage). Miracles 
are essentially non-religious, and “Christianity is reli- 
gion in its widest natural sense.” The emphasis is on 
the natural, for the facts of atonement, redemption, the 
resurrection and the biblical story of God’s dealings with 
man are pronounced by Martineau “mythical literature 
or superstition, or pharasaical theology”; and Martineau 
is now considered conservative. Salvation is declared 
merely “the quickening of the elements of goodness in 
man.” 

Unitarianism has no creed further than what should 
occur to minister or member as deducible from natural 
reason. The minister’s right to express his own views 
is, however, limited by the congregation's right to depose 
him after three months’ notice, but the individual’s right 
of negation is unlimited. Such generalizations as “the 
seeking of truth and the practice of righteousness,” and 
“the immanence of God in the soul of humanity,” ex- 
haust their community of belief. Why, then, have a 
church at all? A church supposes worship, but indi- 
vidual freedom, whether to worship or not, is a cardinal 
point with the Unitarians, and the increasing number of 
those who recognize God in humanity only will have 
difficulty in finding anything to worship. Rev. Henry 
Ierson, in “The Church,” sees the difficulty and fails to 
solve it, but Dr. Crothers (Introduction to Unitarianism) 
lightly takes the word, in an indefinite, cosmopolitan 
sense, as “a brotherhood based on common human needs 
and aspirations,” or “a meeting-place and a home for all 
those who are interested in the betterment of the com- 
mon life.” 

A church is surely a misnomer for such a society or 
edifice, unless, like “God,” “religion,” “salvation,” it be 
interpreted figuratively after the manner of the counter- 
feit symbols of Modernism, but Christian it cannot be. 
Unitarianism may be variously regarded as Rationalism, 
Naturalism, Positivism, Pantheism, but not, as we have 
shown, unless by juggling with language, can it be called 
Christianity. Nor may it be pronounced “liberal” or 
“liberalizing,” unless the denial of the Divine Person- 
ality and fundamental teachings of Jesus Christ, and 
therefore of the causative principles of modern civiliza- 


tion, may be so designated. M. KENNY, s.J. 


Note.—The principal Unitarian sources have been indicated 
in the text. Of the Catholic writers, probably the best informed 
is Rev. George Hitchcock, D.D., formerly Unitarian Minister 
in Chatham, England. In “A Pilgrim of Eternity,” the story 
of his conversion, and in “The History of Religions,’ Vol. IV 
(Catholic Truth Society), and The Jrish Theological Quarterly, 
July, 1908, and April, 1909, he presents, with knowledge and 
sympathy, the history and present position of Unitarianism. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


A Correction 


Relying upon the testimony of one whose trustworthi- 
ness we had no reason to question, we published in this 
department two weeks ago a communication headed 
“The Crimes of a Convent.” The writer claimed to 
furnish exact details concerning the sacrilegious hap- 
penings in the monastery of Czenstochowa in Russian 
Poland, to the recital of which there was given wide cur- 
rency last year by the press in the United States. His 
account is false in essential features, and we take this 
opportunity to correct his erroneous statement. 

The monastery which was the scene of the sacrilege 
is not one of Russian monks under the jurisdiction of the 
Holy Synod of the Russian schismatical Church. It is a 
Roman Catholic monastery, and has been a revered place 
of pilgrimage for the Catholics of the ancient Kingdom 
of Poland since 1490. It has been affectionately termed 
by these the Lourdes of Poland. The community in pos- 
session is made up of members of the religious body of 
the Hermits of St. Paul, monks and priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. The unfortunate author of the 
scandal, Friar Macoch, had been a priest in the monas- 
tery for seven years. Our present informant, a worthy 
religious who himself made a pilgrimage to Czenstoch- 
owa some years ago, explains the possibility of the griev- 
ous irregularities described in the sensational press re- 
ports of the scandal by the deplorable meddling of the 
Russian authorities with the religious superiors charged 
with the supervision of the monastery.—Ep. AMERICA. 


Italian Unity Celebration Paradoxes 


Rome, April 23, 1911. 

The Prince and Princess of Connaught have come and 
gone, after a pleasant display of flags, uniforms and 
toilettes, a visit to the exposition, a state banquet and a 
call at the Pantheon to lay wreaths on the tombs of 
Victor Emmanuel and Humbert. I fancy that this is 
the only place where royal visitors or their representa- 
tives have to call on the dead as well as the living mon- 
archs; but so it is; no regal caller gets by without a visit 
and a wreath to the dead rulers of United Italy. To- 
day we are to have the King of Sweden, and next week 
the King and Queen of Denmark, with their three chil- 
dren. This sort of thing keeps the city in festa about all 
the time, to the great delight of the native and the height- 
ened pleasure of the tourist. 

Thursday was the birthday of Rome. I believe that 
we are some twenty-six hundred and sixty odd years 
old, and in spots we look the part. The celebration be- 
gan with a Latin poem, “Hymnus in Romam,” in the 
Campidoglio, and closed with fireworks on Monte Mario. 
The poem was a success. It was chosen from a com- 
petition of one hundred poems offered for a prize held 
up for the occasion. The successful competitor was Gio- 
vanni Pascoli of Bologna, who is recognized as some- 
thing of a poet and much of a Latinist. The city was 
gay but orderly throughout, though it is noticeable that 
for all these extraordinary festivals the government fills 
the city with soldiers in uniform, off duty, who, while 
enjoying the holiday, lend by their multitudinous pres- 
ence not only to the color but also to the security of the 
city. The fireworks in the evening were a fizzle, as in- 








tended, but a spectacle practer intentionem; for the bet- 
ter part of the material caught fire by accident and pro- 
duced a splendid conflagration, which it took the fire 
department several hours to get under control, though 
it caused no great damage. 

As is to be expected, there is a large number of knights 
of the road crowded into the city, and thefts are fre- 
quent. Strangers suffer most, but a native bank mes- 
senger was relieved of seven thousand dollars the other 
day, and the culprits escaped. At Naples a church was 
broken into and everything of value removed, including 
the ciboria, the Blessed Sacrament being scattered over 
the altar and sanctuary. The anticlerical students of 
the city gathered at the statue of Giordano Bruno yes- 
terday and, after crying “Down with the Vatican!” to 
their hearts’ content, passed a resolution condemning all 
clerical students for boycotting the Exposition. They 
did not refer to the ecclesiastical students, whom nobody 
expects to attend the Exposition, but to the Catholic lay 
students of the different government schools; the charge 
is absolutely gratuitous, for the lay students of Rome, 
needing some country to have as an objective of the 
natural sentiment of patriotism, are quite patriotic on oc- 
casions of public celebration. 

On Easter Sunday, in St. Peter's, during the Easter 
Mass a scamp started distributing pamphlets throughout 
the vast crowd, in which, besides exalting the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of the value of faith without works, the 
author expressly attacks the Sacrament of Penance. 
This, coming on top of the recent charges against the 
inviolability of the seal of Confession, takes on a look 
of organization. The papers state that the distribution 
was the work of the Protestant propaganda here, and 
though it savors of the Tipplish character of the work 
of our friends of the Via Venti Settembre, it is not easy 
to prove who paid for the printing of the pamphlet and 
its circulation on that day in St. Peter’s. The agent was 
shown the door of the basilica by one of the guards, and 
when there, showing a resisting remonstrance, he was 
turned over to the civic police, who advised him of the 
fact that he might not distribute printed matter thus 
without a license and sent him about his business. 

Apropos of this, we might note-that the reader of 
L’Asino, who last week attempted murder in St. Peter’s, 
has, under further police examination, disclosed a few 
autobiographical details of his career, which throw more 
light upon his anticlerical sentiments. Years ago it 
seems he wished to marry a girl of his native town, but 
was opposed by her parents, the parish priest and, under 
the latter’s influence—as he averred—by his own uncle 
and aunt. Straightway he murdered the uncle and aunt, 
was arrested, convicted and condemned to death, but had 
his sentence commuted to twenty years’ imprisonment. 
On leaving prison he emigrated to South America. Re- 
turning last August to Rome, he changed his name to 
escape the notice of the police, worked for a month or 
so at his trade of a mason, and then began the rounds of 
the drinking places of the city. This finished his prep- 
aration for the climax. 

All the above looks very anticlerical. Yet in this city 
of paradoxes you may see at the same time the Blessed 
Sacrament carried to the sick solemnly under a canopy 
and accompanied by the vested clergy and the reverent 
faithful; you will see the funeral of a priest march 
through the streets, accompanied by large numbers of 
surpliced and singing clerics, and on Easter Saturday you 
could have seen the parish priest in surplice and stole, 
accompanied by an acolyte, carrying the newly blessed 
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water, going about to bless the houses of the faithful who 
cesired it. 

Death has been busy at the Vatican. Early in the 
week Cardinal Cavicchioni died. From 1875 to 1883 he 
had been in the Propaganda as under-secretary for the 
affairs of the United States. In 1884 he was made arch- 
bishop and sent as Apostolic Delegate to Peru, Ecuador 
and Bolivia. He was created cardinal priest in 1903, 
and among his other offices he has, since the death of 
Cardinal Satolli, been Prefect of the Congregation of 
Studies. Yesterday died Mgr. Angelini, the papal sec- 
retary of briefs Ad Principes. He was an exquisite 
Latinist, and to him is attributed a great deal of the 
elegant Latinity to be found in the documentary utter- 
ances of Pope Leo XIII. 

Since Thursday the Holy Father has been suffering 
severely from rheumatism, and public audiences have 
been suspended. This has been a disappointment to 
many hurrying Americans, but really we have nothing 
to complain of, as innumerable American Catholics were 
presented to his Holiness during Lent. At present among 
those visiting Rome are Vice-Governor Gilbert of the 
Philippines and Mr. Frank Branagan, the Treasurer of 
the islands 

lt may be of interest to record in part the resolutions 
passed by the Catholic Young Men’s Congress of 
Abruzzi, which took place last week: 

“\Vhereas,” they declare, “we recognize the value of 
forming the minds and hearts of our young men to the 
principles and practices of Christianity, which should 
permeate all the manifestations of individual and social 
life; 

“\Vhereas, we consider it necessary to form in our 
young men a sound conscience which profound convic- 
tion may translate into a rule of life; 

“\Vhereas the urgency of the present time calls upon 
our young men to address themselves to an examination 
of social problems and to a perfect knowledge of the 
Christian solution of the same ; 

“Resolved, That our different associations 

“(1) Provide for the religious development of their 
members with regular courses of instruction and confer- 
ences, from the simplest lessons of the catechism up to 
more complete apologetics, according to the age and in- 
tellectual capacity of the members, and to habituate 
them to frequent the sacraments in Sodalities and to 
practise works of charity; 

“(2) Provide, through the medium of libraries, con- 
ferences, debates and courses of study, exact knowledge, 
following the guidance of the Holy Father, of the Chris- 
tian social programme in its theoretical postulates and 
its practicable realizations, forming the conscience of the 
people and the temper of its organizers so as to cause 
the spirit of Catholicity to flow into all social life.” 

C. M. 


Famine Conditions in North Kiangsu 


SHaAnGuat, March 20, 1911. 

Kiangsu lies to the east of Anhwei, and is a maritime 
province. Its total area is 40,000 square miles, and its 
population 25,000,000. This would give on the average 
625 persons to the square mile, or one hundred more 
than are found in Belgium, the most thickly populated 
country of Europe. Kiangsu is divided into two parts, 
North and South, by the Yangtse River, which flows 








through it and enters the ocean to the northeast of the 
great commercial city of Shanghai. 

It is in the north and northeastern portion of this vast 
province that famine prevails, the area affected cover- 
ing 12,000 square miles, with a population of about 
3,000,000. Geologically considered, the country is a vast 
alluvial plain, formed by deposits from the Hwai and 
Yellow Rivers and traversed by the Grand Canal. In 
1790 the Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, burst through its 
embankments not far from Kaifengfu (Honan) ana, 
rushing into Kiangsu, formed the Hungtse Lake, and 
thence flowed into the sea a little to the south of the 
present city of Haichow. In 1852 it abandoned anew its 
channel in Kiangsu, and took to its northern course, 
which it still follows in the province of Chihli. These 
erratic habits have deserved for it the inglorious name 
of “China’s Sorrow.” 

The Hwai River, already mentioned when speaking 
of Anhwei province, pours its waters to-day into the 
same Hungtse Lake through which the Yellow River 
formerly flowed. The lake is connected on the north- 
east with the Grand Canal, while to the southeast lies 
another vast expanse of water, all of which are a stand- 
ing menace to the country. In the annual flood season 
these lakes silt up and then, in subsequent years, over- 
flow, thus bringing ruin on the dense population inhabit- 
ing the plain. 

In the present circumstances the whole region border- 
ing on the above lakes and eastward of the Grand Canal 
towards the sea is suffering from inundation, the waters 
having in many places destroyed entire villages and 
ruined the crops, thus bringing famine on the country. 

Principal among the districts affected are Heuchowfu. 
This city has a population of about 60,000 inhabitants, 
but owing to its lying on the former sandy bed of the 
Yellow River, it is one of the poorest prefectures of 
North Kiangsu. Pichow is a townland further eastward 
and suffers most. Nine out of ten families are ruined 
and have been compelled to migrate southwards. The 
few folks that remained behind have had to live on roots 
and chaff, but they will succumb ere long to the terrible 
hardship. Sutsien, Yaowan and Suining are also much 
affected. At Sutsien, and in the environs, gangs of rob- 
bers seize all live stock and hold up travelers and boats. 
No one dare resist. The famine area extends south- 
ward as far as Tsingkiangpu. Here, from sixty to eighty 
thousand persons are starving. Most of these are refu- 
gees from the north, but they cannot be dismissed, as 
their native place affords nothing to eat, and no work 
to be done. 

The Shanghai Catholic Mission is largely represented 
in all these places, and reckons there are at present as 
many as as 30,000 baptized converts and 40,000 cate- 
chumens, most of whom, like their pagan neighbors, are 
reduced to a state of utter beggary. Rev. Father 
Thomas, S.J., who labors at Suining and Pichow, writes 
thus on the situation: “Torrential rain fell at these 
places during three days and nights. We are now in 
the midst of a lake. The crops have been swept away 
or been destroyed. Houses collapsed on all sides. Many 
of our schools have met with the same disastrous fate, 
and every day news of a similar character reaches us.” 
Father Doré, missioner at Haichow and Shuyang, the 
latter place on the eastern side of the Grand Canal, has 
as bad a story as possible. “At Shuyang,” he states, 
“my church, presbytery and the girls’ school have col- 
lapsed. At Haichow, on the seacoast, robbery is pub- 
licly practised on all the highways. Gangs of from one 
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hundred to two hundred persons attack the rich and 
exact from them rice and clothing. Here, in the neigh- 
borhood, two Catholic families have been despoiled of 
all they possessed.” 

Father Richard, who carries on work at Yaowan, on 
the Grand Canal, writes that “It is impossible to travel 
there even on horseback.” He then adds: “Snow has 
recently fallen and covered the ground during several 
days. Many are still clad in their light summer clothes, 
their winter garments having been pawned so as to 
realize thereby a few dollars and help them tide over 
the cold season. One of our neighbors sold a boy sev- 
enteen years old for $2 gold. He is to be a slave for 
life. Another well-to-do family purchased four children 
for $1.50 gold. Little girls are sold daily here and fetch 
half a dollar. Several are even given away for nothing 
on condition that they will be fed and cared for till the 
crisis is over.” What reader in America can hear these 
facts without shuddering? They cannot, however, be 
gainsaid. 

If further proof of such a sad state of things were re- 
quired, we have the testimony of Dr. W. F. Junkin, of 
the American Presbyterian Mission (South). Writing 
from Tsingkiangpu, he says: “In visiting a house | 
found there only a quart of grain. The family elders 
had just sold their ten-year-old daughter. She had 
fetched one dollar and was purchased by a house of ill- 
fame. A boy of seven or eight years was sold a few 
days ago for twenty cents. In the same village a man 
sold his own wife for about two dollars. She was 
knocked off to an unmarried rake who had wherewith 
to maintain her. The people said it was done to save 
her life, as she would otherwise die a miserable death.” 
(North-China Daily News, Feb. 24.) 

It is pitiful to behold such horrors as those described 
above and be unable to relieve them. Immense distress 
prevails in North Kiangsu, and the present famine is 
not a small affair. Those really destitute, and they num- 
ber thousands, need immediate relief. 

Twenty-five professors and teachers from the leading 
colleges and schools in the United States reached Shang- 
hai on February 11. They are on their way to Peking, 
where they will take up positions in the newly established 
Academy called “Hsing-hwa.” This establishment has 
been specially erected to train the students that are to 
be annually. sent to America under the indemnity return 
stipulations. At present there are about four hundred 
students in training, and they will undergo a four and 
five years’ course before being sent abroad. These stu- 
dents are recruited from every province of the Empire, 
and must pass a special examination before they are ad- 
mitted to the new college. Each year fifty students will 
be sent to the United States, where they will study five 
or six years and then graduate in law, medicine, civil 
and mining engineering. When they return to China 
they are expected to do a vast amount of good and help 
their country with the knowledge they have acquired 
abroad. 

The professors include Dr. and Mrs. Bolt, the Misses 
Crane, Hughes, Pickett, Sharpe and Starr, Messrs. 
Eaton, Breece and Smith. Miss Starr has had consid- 
erable educational experience in Hawaii, and will be in 
charge of the Art Department. During their stay in 
Shanghai the party has been entertained at dinner by the 
United States Consul-General. Dr. Wilder, the Chinese 
Young Men’s Christian Association and several promi- 
nent officials who received their education at Harvard, 
Cornell, Columbia and other American universities. The 





party will be followed in the riear future by another 
batch of teachers, who will proceed direct to the capital. 

In the educational field China stands much in need of 
outside help. During the year 1910 work has retro- 
graded rather than advanced. Many of the schools has- 
tily started in the early days of the reform fever have 
been either closed or languish through lack of funds, 
competent teachers and sound discipline. In education, 
as in other things, the country lacks experience and the 
motive power to carry things through with perseverance 
and efficiency. 

M. KENNELLY, S.J. 


Guatemala Justice 


GUATEMALA, C, A., Marcu 31, 1911. 

Many acts of injustice are constantly being committed, 
which show the extreme corruption reached by all par- 
ties concerned in the administration of justice in this 
country. True it is, that this is no novelty all the world 
over, for in the United States such cases are not wanting, 
but the difference is that there, if found out, one will be 
punished and redress will be obtained, whereas in coun- 
tries like this there is no hope for the victims, and even 
an attempt to obtain judgment from higher authority 
would be dangerous, for, ten to one, it would be to fall 
from the frying pan into the fire. Not that the following 
case is anything new or of the worst, but rather of the 
milder class, I tell it, and because it happened before my 
very eyes; from one many may be known: 

One night last June three men were attacked by ruffians 
in the streets of this town, with the result that one of the 
three was slain and the other two fled for safety. The 
two men who escaped.were arrested on the following day 
and committed to prison. The prisoners, being poor 
workingmen, could not afford to employ a lawyer, so a 
colonel of the army, whom they had known for a long 
time, offered to help them out of the trouble. He told 
them that money was needed to bribe the clerk of the 
court, and they raised two hundred pesos (about $20, U.S. 
go'd) as the first step towards freedom. The colonel 
generously divided this sum with the clerk of the court, 
but the two accused men still languished in jail. Mear- 
while the real murderers were captured, but as they were 
in better circumstances they employed a lawyer. His 
first effort was to endeavor to induce our two friends to 
withdraw the charges that they had made at the outset 
against the three ruffians, but this they would not do. 
Finally, all five were released without further legal pro- 
ceedings, after having paid over to the judge the sum 
which he demanded. The two workingmen paid one hun- 
dred pesos each; what the culprits paid I have been un- 
able to learn, but I know that they paid. 

Damages sustained by the innocent parties: Ten months 
in prison at hard labor, even on Sundays and often at 
night, and rations that had to be pieced out by their rela 
tives; four hundred pesos to the officers of the court: 
two hundred pesos to their volunteer lawyer. besides 2 
promise to work for him after their release from prison: 
expenses entailed on their friends who brought them food. 

Who is going to make good their loss, a heavy one for 
such people? Will they go and demand justice from 
higher authority? They would not even dream of such 
fo ly, for they know that only greater harm might be the 
result; so nothing is left them but wait till doomsday 
for justice. Till then, good-bye. 

Tro Loos. 
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War is Hell 


Noticing in a recent number the exaggerations into 
which some promoters of the peace movement are fall- 
ing, we pointed out that war is not an unmixed evil. Some 
take exception to this as incompatible with General 
Sherman's famous apothegm: “War is hell.” Even if 
such incompatibility existed, it would not follow that 
\mERICA should therefore retract. Were it question of 
tactics or strategy, we would bow to the authority of so 
great a soldier: in metaphysics and ethics, however, we 
may say without presumption that we have the advantage 
of any soldier, however distinguished, because as the 
science and practice of war is his line, those sciences, 
amongst others, are ours, 

Nevertheless, the incompatibility is only in the imagina- 
tion of the jaunty critics who fancy they have us on the 
hip. When General Sherman said, “War is hell,” he 
meant that, as the torments of hell are inevitable for the 
sinner falling into it, so the sufferings of war are in- 
evitable for the soldier, and for the inhabitants of the 
But he would have been the 
To have done so 


region where it is waged. 
last to deny the good side of war. 
would have been to condemn himself and the men who 
followed him. Their blood, the sufferings of non- 
combatants were the price of the union and of the peace, 
prosperity and greatness of to-day dependent upon it. 
We think, too, that General Sherman knew the Christian 
doctrine far better than those who quote him against us, 
and could have told them, did they care to know, that, 
like war, hell has its good side. For everyone in this 
world it is a powerful means of salvation. The fear of 
its torments, unavoidable to the lost, has turned sinners 
without number to God, and has been the first upward 
Could we interrogate the blessed 
that but for 
what hell is, 


step of many a saint. 
in heaven, a countless host would tell us 
the grace of God enabling them to realize 





they never should have attained to bliss. “War is hell.” 
War is not an unmixed evil. Hell is not an unmixed 
evil. But the absence of the knowledge of this 
salutary truth is an unmixed evil. Perhaps our critics 
will meditate on this for their souls’ health. 


Juvenile Crime 


In New York to-day one hears much regarding out- 
breaks of juvenile crime. Highway robberies, daring 
holdups and burglaries seem to have a peculiar fascina- 
tion for vicious youngsters, and the dread of a long 
prison sentence appears to exercise little restraining ef- 
fect. If one may credit newspaper reports, a like con- 
dition of affairs exists in Chicago and Boston and other 
great centers of our population. An ex-Judge of New 
York City is reported to have said in a recent interview 
in Baltimore: 


“By far the highest per cent. of the crime done 
to-day in this country is the work of youthful male- 
factors. Mere boys in their teens are being haled 
into the criminal courts of our large cities in droves 
for the perpetration of the most desperate offenses 
against society.” 


Curiously enough, a common explanation of the dis- 
tressing state of things here alleged, now put forward 
by men and women of prominence among us, is defective 
home training. These critics prate much of the want 
of parental discipline, asserting that the abandoned and 
reckless boy is, in nine cases out of ten, the product of 
lax control at home. No doubt, lack of home training 
is lamentably in. evidence among us, but is there no other 
reason for this spread of youthful depravity, admittedly 
one of the most serious problems facing the modern so- 
ciologist ? 

One recalls the golden promises freely dispensed a 
couple of generations ago by those who insistently advo- 
cated compulsory education and the so-called non-sec- 
tarian state school system. Ignorance, with them, was 
a sin; illiteracy, a crime, and the one saving remedy that 
could be relied upon to make us a moral people was the 
public school. The experience of fifty years of that 
much-exploited panacea fails to prove them to have been 
prophets. 

Is it needful, in view of this experience, to call atten- 
tion to a deficiency in the training of young people in 
America quite as responsible for the development of 
juvenile crime here and elsewhere as is the deplorable lack 
of parental discipline among us? It is an old axiom 
that the mere accumulation of knowledge cannot morally 
better an individual or a society. Education of the mind 
may be a help, since it does fit the individual to under- 
stand, to distinguish right from wrong and to apprehend 
the consequences of evil. But education ought never to 
have been regarded as an insurance against immorality, 
a preventive of crime, a cure for cupidity, or a guarantee 
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that the golden rule will be observed. Public opinion, 
happily, is coming to realize this. Teachers everywhere 
are opening their eyes to the truth that they will not de- 
velop men and women with abiding characters of moral 
worth and sterling integrity—characters that will stand 
the storm and stress of real everyday life, by any process 
of veneering through the mere influence of mental dis- 
cipline and improved material surroundings. 

Moral steadfastness imports a sense of self-control and 
of self-respect ; it demands an appreciation of the beauty 
of virtue and of the nobility of toil; it involves a com- 
prehension of man’s mission to battle for the right, to 
listen to the voice of duty and to act according to prin- 
ciple, not because all of this is helpful to present success, 
but because it is a sacred obligation of conscience. 

If our boasted school system has failed so signally to 
turn out honest, upright and industrious citizens as it 
is commonly claimed to have failed, were it not well to 
abandon old fallacies and to recognize the need of ex- 
plicit religious and moral training for our children? 
Thus, and thus only, shall we be able to stem the tide 
of ever-growing depravity complained of. 


A Word to the Peace Society 


The recent activity of the American promoters of 
the Universal Peace movement seems to have aroused 
a feeling in Germany little calculated to advance the in- 
terests of their project. Evidence of this appears in the 
attitude of German press notices regarding the measure 
now being pushed by the American Peace Society of an 
arbitration agreement between England and the United 
States. Current reviews at hand from Germany cite 
the published statements of the American press as a proof 
of a widespread, if not general, tendency to foster anti- 
German sentiment. Whether through ignorance or with 
deliberate purpose, say writers in these reviews, all sorts 
of mean and interested motives are imputed to the Ger- 
man Government. Scarcely a day passes, they claim, 
which does not find the assertion made in American pa- 
pers: “Germany is the only great power which holds 
aloof from the efforts now being made to insure the 
World’s Peace.” “Indeed one might fairly conclude,” 
they add, “that it is only because of the antagonistic 
stand of Germany that universal disarmament is not pro- 
claimed within twenty-four hours.” 

The Kodlnische Volkszeitung arraigns the New York 
Tribune as chief offender in the matter, and, strangely 
enough, it bases its complaint upon the literary supple- 
ment which that paper publishes every Sunday. There 
has been running of late in this supplement a series of 
short stories founded upon incidents in the war of 1870, 
in which, says the Cologne journal, the model virtues of 
the French soldier are extolled, whilst the German of- 
ficers and men are reviled as infamous rascals. The 
Volksseitung comments on the immense circulation of 
the Tribune and, claiming that the supplement copy is 








syndicate matter furnished, as well, to thousands of small 
journals throughout the States, it builds up an argument, 
apparently satisfactory to its editor, that the Tribune is 
industriously sowing the seed of anti-German feeling in 
America. 

We who know our own people, and who know, too, 
that the Sunday literary supplement, while it may help 
its readers to fritter away the care free hours of Sunday, 
does not exercise any very serious influence upon them, 
may smile at the overwrought fancy of the Volkszeitung 
man who thus conjures up trouble for his people. The 
fact, however, that trifles light as these are seriously 
weighed by critics in other lands, and that they are ac- 
cepted as reasonable motive of a definite mental attitude 
concerning us in America, should suggest to our friends 
of the Peace Society the propriety as well as the neces- 
sity of watching the details of their propaganda. A cer- 
tain eminent leader of the movement spoke lately of an 
Anglo-Saxon World police body. “Did he not know,” 
said the clever paragrapher of the great German daily 
above referred to, “that the United States has not the 
slightest right to be called Anglo-Saxon; did he forget 
that the United States had better mind its own business 
and not attempt to meddle in the concerns of other peo- 
ples ?” 


Fee for Public Schooling 


The Public Education Association, a well-known civic 
organization of New York City, is waging vigorous war 
against that section of the proposed new charter for 
the Greater City which is concerned with changes in the 
city school system. In the tentative draft approved, it 
is said, by Mayor Gaynor, provision is made that the 
Board of Education shall be a smaller body than hereto- 
fore, that it shall be a paid board, and that in its com- 
petency shall rest all the functions of general oversight 
and business direction of the schools, on the one hand, 
and of educational technique and policy on the other. 

The Educational Association, a conservative body, 
which freely gives of its time and energy to education, 
declares that the school changes thus proposed would 
result in a reactionary upheaval of New York’s school 
system, since the centering of all power in this paid 
board would reduce the city’s salaried educational ex- 
perts to the position of mere hired employees. It would, 
too, pool the several duties of these experts, now properly 
divided, into one small political board, and would, in con- 
sequence, inevitably destroy fitting independence and 
continuity of policy. The school section of the new 
charter as authorized in the tentative draft should be 
eliminated, say the members of the Association, “because 
it would plunge the schools into politics, being mani- 
festly framed to accomplish that very end.” 

The Association presents its own alternative draft, 
in which it is provided that the present unwieldy Board 
of Education, made up of forty-six members, shall be 
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reduced to fifteen members, who shall not be paid. But 
comparatively little change is otherwise made. The 


powers of the board remain practically as now, all initia- 
tive in educational policies being centered, as at present, 
in the paid educational experts, the City Superintendent 
and the Assistant Superintendents. 

Curiously enough, its members suggest as a minor 
change a clause which in other days would have been 
deemed revolutionary. In principle, at least, they con- 
cede what many fair-minded men have long contended 
for. They ask that the board shall have power to exact 
a fee of $5 from students in all schools higher than the 
elementary. This fee will be required to pay for the 
use of books and other school supplies, but must be re- 
turned at the end of the session to those students who 
have attended regularly and have performed their schoo! 
duties in an exemplary manner. 

In a communication to the New York Times a well- 
informed schoolman has this to say of this project of 
the Association: “Surely this is a good proposition. It 
is a great wonder that it has been so long in coming, 
since the letting in of all comers ‘just to see what high 
school is like,’ or because they must put in a month or 
two more at some school before attaining the age of four- 
teen years, needed to get working papers, can surely not 
be defended. 
schools, both day and evening, who have no adequate 
reason for entering and no hope of being able to stay. 


Other curious classes of pupils enter high 


(bviously, the intention is to keep educational advantages 
out of unworthy hands, and to secure the benefit of them 
to the fit and worthy.” 


Catholic Book Lists 


lor some years attention has been directed to the 
books of Catholic authorship in various public libraries 
of the country by the issuance of printed catalogues 
containing lists of Catholic authors and their works, and 
by the general distribution of these catalogues among 
Catholics to whom they might be helpful. It has been 
a most praiseworthy endeavor to foster an interest in 
Catholic literature, and the care and general accuracy 
shown in the preparation of these lists are worthy of 
highest commendation. Attention 
called to a new departure begun in England, which seems 
more directly helpful for the general ‘run of readers. 
This is the preparation of a restricted list of standard 


may profitably be 


works by Catholics in various departments, which Cath- 
olics, when casting about for something to read, may 
for themselves or look in local libraries. 
In history, philosophy, science, 


procure for 
Such 
biography, poetry, fiction, controversy, Catholics of the 
English-speaking world, past and present, have written 
The difficulty lies 


works abound. 


works of which we may all be proud. 
in drawing up the titles so as to make them truly repre- 
sentative of what is best for the general reader. Were 
an objective standard of excellence to be chosen, the task 








would be comparatively easy, but the tastes, dispositions, 
previous training, present occupation, circumstances, 
surroundings, and a hundred other considerations, enter 
into the subjective standard, which, perhaps, is alone to 
be set up when there is question of the ordinary reader. 

A novel attempt to solve the problem has been made 
recently. The Catholic Mind for April 22 furnishes its 
readers with a list of One Hundred Best Catholic Books 
written in English, or long familiar in an English dress. 
The list is the result of a competition among the readers 
of the Catholic Times of Liverpool, and was printed by 
that estimable paper in its issue for March 31. The 
books are divided into classes, the largest class, that of 
fiction, containing fifty standard works by Catholic au- 
thors. Along with fiction appear ten historical works, 
ten biographies, ten works of devotion or religious con- 
troversy, six poets, and fourteen works that are miscel- 
laneous. We have no means of knowing the exact num- 
her of those who cast their ballots for the respective 
books and authors, but such as it is the list may be said 
to be fairly representative of Catholic accomplishment 
and to reflect more or less accurately the popular taste 
among English-speaking Catholics across the seas. 

The list speaks well for the character of the readers 
of Catholic newspapers in England. The works selected 
are uniformly of a high order of merit, with an occa- 
sional slip that one might naturally expect to see where 
the general reader, and not the critic, is making the de- 
cision. The selection, too, comes with the endorsement 
of many who evidently have read extensively and have 
been trained to think for themselves. 

Some few works by American authors are honored in 
the list, if we may without qualification claim Cardinal 
Gibbons, Marion Crawford, John Oliver Hobbes, Henry 
Harland and John Boyle O'Reilly as American. It 
would be extremely interesting and serviceable to see a 
catalogue of one hundred books drawn up by the same 
process which would be more distinctively American: 
The publication and wide diffusion of these catalogues or 
lists, we believe with the editor of the Liverpool Cath- 
olic Times, would widen and deepen interest in Catholic 
literature and in the writings of Catholic authors, and 
would prepare a more-numerous public for the perusal 
and purchase of Catholic books. 


The City of Confusion 


The Episcopalians held a Church Congress in Wash. 
ington on April 25. The Churchman of May Oth gives 
us an elaborate report of the proceedings, from which 
we quote literally : 

The first paper read’ was that of Judge Packard of 
Maryland. “The great mass of our people,” he said 
“were Protestant against every error, though catholic 
(with a small c) for every truth.” But the Very Rev. 
S. P. Delany of Milwaukee could see no reason why 
the word “Protestant” should be retained in the title of 
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the Church, whereas the uselessness of any title what- 
ever was emphasized by Tax Commissioner Lawson 
Purdy of New York, who “protested that Protestantism 
was neither a faith nor a system of theology, but, rather, 
a point of view; a help in the develo»ment from homo- 
geneity to heterogeneity, and so to a completer evolution. 
It had at the Reformation broken from religious au- 
thority and cut loose from revealed religion.” Dr. Leigh- 
ton Parks declared that “equality was the note of 
Protestantism and so was fraternity, but in the latter 
the Church was weak.” Nevertheless, in opposition to 
this view, Dr. B. Talbot Rogers insisted that “liberty, 
equality and fraternity were notes of the Catholic re- 
ligion, not of Protestantism,” an assertion which “elicited 
a counter protest from Dr. McKim.” Rev. Cyrus Town- 
send Brady “declared dramatically that Romanism was 
alive and must be downed,” but Rev. Ernest Smith was 
of the opinion that, “the Roman Church was dying both 
in Europe and the United States, and that our Church 
was a rallying point for a dying Protestantism and a 
decaying Romanism.” 

When they came to discuss the seat of authority in 
the Church, Professor Batten of the General Seminary 
confessed that “the historic episcopate meant for him 
the authority of the people as represented in the apos- 
tolic ministry,” and that “the direct election of rectors, 
deputies and bishops would be an advantage.” The 
Rev. Louis Osborne of Newark, “who spoke breezily,” 
said “the Church was just themselves.” Professor Fo- 
ley was of the same opinion, and maintained that “no 
authority inhered in the clergymen apart from the body 
of the people. Authority only functioned in the minis- 
try. As long as there was a baptized man there would 
be a Church.” But Rev. Edwin A. White insisted that 
the seat of authority was in the General Convention. 

When the subject of Christ’s character was discussed 
Dean Groton of the Philadelphia Divinity School in- 
formed his audience that “keen intense criticism strength- 
ened the conviction of Christ's supernatural personality. 
Belief in the historic Jesus and the mystic Christ was as- 
sumed as a foundation of faith by St. Paul, as in the 
Gospels.” The Rev. Harold Brewster seemed to see in 
Christ a Divine Person, but the Rev. G. C. Steward 
maintained that “the apostles preached a transcendental 
Christ,” and Dr. Elwood Worcester coincided with that 
view, adding that “Christ had been rediscovered in the 
new life of Christianity. God,” he continued, “incar- 
nated many times in the world’s history, had been per- 
fectly and eternally incarnated in Christ by the complete 
surrender of will.” 

Was there ever a sadder sight? Here in a solemn as- 
sembly of Episcopalians, at which the President of the 
United States, who is a Unitarian, gave the opening ad- 
dress, the lay and clerical delegates contradicted them- 
selves and each other at every point. One wants to 
be called Protestant, another Catholic. For one—a man 
named Brady, by the way—Catholicism is very much 








alive and ought to be downed; for another it is dying 
and decayed. For some Protestantism is a religion, for 
others it is a point of view; for some it is the true faith, 
for others it has cut loose from all authority and revealed 
religion; for some its authority is vested in the people, 
for others in the Convention; for some it ought to have 
bishops and ministers, for others there would be a 
Church if it had one baptized man; for some Christ is a 
Divine Person; for others He is only a mystic tran- 
scendental personage, and for others, again, a Buddha. 
Is there any wonder that Protestant Churches are 
empty ? 


LITERATURE 
“The Enchanting Gaelic Siren.” 


The Poems of David O’Bruadar. Part I. Edited with 
introduction, Translation and Notes. By Rev. Joun C. Mac 
ERLEAN, S.J. Dublin: Irish Texts Society. London: David Nutt. 

In construction and development the poems of the Gael are 
unique. Their verse forms as well as their source of inspira- 
tion are indigenous and they are the only ones in modern 
literature that are altogether of native growth and never found 
need to borrow of any. Chaucer, Spenser and Milton went to 
school for their verse forms to the Italians and the French, 
so that the English metrical systems are importations or 
modifications of a foreign stock. The same is true of the 
Romance languages, which, as they grew out of Latin, discarded 
the metres of the parent tongue and unconsciously adopted, as 
far as their capacities allowed, the rhyme and stress and rhythm 
of the Celt. Hence, modern verse, directly or indirectly, owes 
nearly all its form and therefore much of its substance to 
the Celt. 

The claim is a large one but seems well sustained. The 
most competent Celtic scholars now agree with Zeuss that the 
Celt taught Europe to rhyme. “The form of Celtie poetry,” 
says Zeuss, “is more ornate than the poetic form of any other 
nation, and even more ornate in the older forms than in the 
modern; and from this greater ornateness the Celtic poems 
at the decay of the Roman empire passed over into the song 
not only of the Latins but of other nations, and remained 
in them.” The continental Celts exercised the initial influence, 
but as their languages died out and the Irish missionaries and 
scholars entcred the field, the more intricate metrical systems 
of the Gael, from whom the rhyming of Latin hymns originated, 
began to mould the measures of the nascent European languages, 
which in turn were adopted by Saxon, Teuton and Slav until 
to-day the quantitative system of Greek and Latin has been 
completely replaced by the rhyme and accentuation of the Celt. 
“This form,” says Zeuss, speaking of the Latin rhyming of the 
Anglo-Saxons, “was introduced among them by the Irish, as 
were the arts of writing and painting and of ornamenting manu- 
scripts, since they themselves with the other Germanic nations 
made use in their poetry of nothing but alliteration.” 

Final rhyme, assonance and accentuation were the gifts of 
the Irish, or at least of the Celt, to modern verse, but the 
Gaelic metrical systems had much that other tongues seemed 
unable to assimilate. The elaborate complexity and intricate 
subtlety of the Irish poetical code, the marvelous syllabication 
of music by the cunning grouping of consonant and vowel and 
the interlacing of harmonies from word to word and line 
to line, attained such perfection as early as the seventh century 
that the foremost continental scholars have pronounced it not 
only unequalled but undreamt of by other nations.” Accentua- 
tion was not regulated as with us by syllabic measurement 
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but by the scheme of alliteration, assonance and rhyme, the 
stress falling on the harmonizing sound, so that every half- 
verse contained a specified number of accented syllables. There 
was not the regular interchanges of up and down beats in 
modern verse, but the accentuation was equally pronounced and 
much more elaborate as the stress, variously formed in each 
f a line, coresponded to a similar stress in another line 


part < 
The peculiar consonantal and vowel 


and often in several others. 
groupings followed sound phonological principles, but only Gaelic 
ears have been educated to distinguish their niceties, 

[his education had been going on without interruption for 
a thousand years in the Bardic Schools, an unique and wide- 
spread institution, which, since the days of St. Columba, was 
King and chief to give public instruction to all 


endowed by 
Entrance was by examin- 


comers in poetry, history and law. 
ation, and it took the student fron 
pass through the numerous grades of bard and filé (the higher 
class of poet) and reach the rank of Ollave, who, among other 
accomplishments, was master of 350 metres. The bardic families 
of their colleges to receive no 


twelve to twenty years to 


were: hereditary, but the :ule 
student from the neighboring territories, thus necessitating travel 
and intercourse between clans and provinces, tended to break 
down sectional prejudice and create a national unity of thought 
and sentiment in which local attachments were submerged. St. 
much, but Erin and her people more. 
he sang, “seven times may she be 


Columba loved Derry 
“Carry my heart to Erin,” 
blest. Carry my blessing across the sea: Carry it to the Irish.” 
Irish nationality is as old as the bards. 

The Danish and Norman invasions broke up of the 
bardic colleges and destroyed much of their literary output, but 
the Normans soon learned Gaelic and became the most ardent 
patrons of the bards. They were often proscribed by English 
law, but it was not till the days of Elizabeth that the direst 
penalties were enforced, of which the prime mover was the poet 
Spencer, who, though he recognized “their sweet art and good 
invention,” advised their extirpation because they were “tending 
for the most part to the hurt of the English or the maintenance 


many 


of their own lewd liberty.” 

Individual bards and local schools survived the ruthless up- 
rooting of the system, and in the seventeenth century, which 
witnessed the passing of Clan and Brehon and the crumbling 
of Gaelic civilization, broke forth into probably the richest, 
certainly the most spontaneous and patriotic, outburst of classical 
Gaelic song. There are extant 30,000 lines from this 
period, chiefly in the D’Yeevee or Shayna metres of seven or 
eight syllables to a line, in quatrains of twenty-eight or thirty 
syllables whose law required a pause at the end of the second 
The result was 


some 


line and a complete thought in every stanza. 
intense compression, so that these poets were called “the School- 
men of intense speech”; vet Ludwig Stern, the German Celticist, 
pronounces their productions, “choice, stately, learned and ex- 
tremely artistic.” 

At the breaking up of the bardic orders which composed 
chiefly for the noble and learned, the more difficult and archaic 
forms began to be discarded, and new and freer metres were 
adopted by the remnants of the bards who, when lord and 
chief had fallen, attuned their lyre to the popular ear. No 
longer swathed in the technicalities and intricate metres of the 
schools, “poetry became,” says Douglas Hyde, “the handmaid 
of the many, not the mistress of the few; and every nook and 
corner of the island burst forth into passionate song.” Con- 
sonantal rhyming became less marked and accentuation more 
regular, and by a marvelous arrangement of vowel sounds so 
placed that in’ every accented syllable, first one and then the 
other fell upon the ear in an astonishing variety of harmonio:s 
modifications, Gaelic poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries “became probably the most sensuous attempt to convey 
This is the truest 


music in words that was ever made by man. 



























note of the enchanting Gaelic Siren, and he who has once heard 
it and remains deaf to its charm can have little heart for song 
or soul for music.” 

Not “to convey music in words” but to rouse the people to 
defence of their faith and nation, to solace them in their woes, 
and scorch with satire the renegade, apostate and oppressor, 
was the object of the new school of bards. Of these the most 
noted and characteristic is David O’Bruadar. Born about 1630, 
he lived through the Cromwellian and Williamite wars, stood 
with Sarsfield on the walls of Limerick, saw two confiscations, 
three expatriations and the final defeat, subjection and im- 
poverishment of his countrymen. Reared in affluence and dying 
(1698) in direst poverty he shared their feelings and fortunes 
and interpreted their every note in triumphant, indignant or sor- 
rowing song. Learned like the older bards in native and 
foreign literature, he clung to the best traditions of the old 
while he became the principal founder of the new and popular 
school which was destined, despite protracted physical enslave- 
ment, to keep alive the national spirit. The present volume con- 
tains the poems written before 1666; volumes II and III will 
deal with the feats of Sarsfield at Limerick and Aughrim, and 
the griefs and hopes of Erin when the flight of the “Wild Geese” 
left her a prey to the boorish stranger who hunted down priest 
and bard and all who were loyal to her past. 

O’Bruadar’s work and story, as expounded in the compre- 
hensive introduction and luminous explanatory notes of Father 
MacErlean, throw a new light on the most pathetic chapter of 
Irish history, and will also reveal to outsiders the secret springs 
of the Gaelic revival. The editor’s excellent translation gives 
some idea of the poet’s thought but, he confesses, “the chain 
of alliteration which binds together for the ear every word con- 
nected by sense, and the constant recurrence of vocalic asson- 
ance and consonantal correspondence, which arouses the atten- 
tion of the mind and satisfies its expectations, combine to give 
every stanza of an Irish poem an harmonious unity and a 
gratifying completeness which defy reproduction.” 

Douglas Hyde, who made many a brave attempt, found it im- 
possible “to convey the lusciousness of sound, richness of 
rhythym and perfection of harmony in another language,” espe- 
cially in that which O’Bruadar, having in mind the psalm- 
singing Cromwellians, calls “the treacherous lip-dry English, a 
messy hotch-potch of foreign babbling with stuttering, spluttering 
sounds.” But sufficient has been conveyed to prove O’Bruadar 
“a learned and true-hearted Gael who in dark and evil days 
fanned by his genius the fires of faith and nationality and whom 
no oppression could swerve from loyalty to Mother Erin.” 

M. KENNY, S.J. 

Wandering Ghosts, By F. Marion Crawrorp. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, $1.25 net. 

This collection of weird tales will probably serve to keep alive 
their distinguished author’s name and fame longer than will 
many of his numerous novels. Strange stories of praeternatural 
and uncanny import are not capable of effective telling by every 
unskilled novice in the art of fiction. The thin and unsubstantial 
subject matter of the story seems to demand in the treatment 
sturdy vigor and painful minuteness of detail such as only 
masters can give. All the classic ghost stories have been written 
by men who have won great reputations in other lines of fiction. 
The unsubstantial fabric of the plot calls for a corresponding pro- 
portion of solidity in the handling of it. 

The ghost story in its perfection is not a sparkling narrative, 
with a tremor in every line or on every page. Of all stories 
it must be most matter-of-fact and slowest in its movement; 
tiresomely so, indeed; with just enough interest to sustain at- 
tention till the last crashing page. Persons of a flighty, flibberty- 
gibbet cast of mind can never enjoy the delicate flavor of a 


first-class ghost story. It is too tortuous and lengthy in its stately 
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approaches to the horror at the end; it piles up on an Ossa of 
dry and barren details a Pelion of more dry and barren details; it 
out-Defoes Defoe in an almost maniacal regard for small things 
like the shape of a pebble or the exact tint of a whisp of straw. 
The hasty reader, who is seeking for anguish in a crude state, 
had better go elsewhere. He probably prefers a three-ringed 
circus to a play by Shakespeare. He does not understand that 
fine art which patiently and quietly works downward through 
the intellect and the sense to the emotion, evoking it at last 
with the strong concurrence of mind and imagination. For what 
was all this elaborate preparation? Was it not, by amassing 
a wealth of realism and adducing facts which no one could 
deny, to create an atmosphere of credulity and lull the mind into 
a state of unsuspicious acquiescence? The artful story-teller 
has been winning our confidence by so much evident respect fot 
truth and so many flattering appeals to our own experience that, 
‘when he suddenly springs his surprise, we are taken off our 
guard, are become ready victims for illusion, have been hypno- 
tized into a mental condition which confuses the lines between 
the possible and impossible, the probable and the improbable, the 
teal and the unreal. The successful narrator of unearthly hap- 
penings must be a master of realism. The realist in fiction has 
the best chance of succeeding in that most unreal romanticism 
characteristic of fairy tales and accounts of disembodied and 
troubled spirits. 

This truth indicates how mistakenly the word “realism” may 
be applied. Surely “Robinson Crusoe” is not more realistic 
than Scott’s fine ghost-story, “The Tapestried Chamber,” or his 
other one, “Aunt Margaret’s Mirror,’ which Tennyson declared 
to be “the finest of all ghost or magical stories.” Marion Craw- 
ford has never been associated with any of the so-called schools 
of realism in fiction; yet we doubt whether any of the leaders 
in realism could equal him in reproducing, when occasion de- 
manded, photographic accuracy and multiplicity of salient fea- 
tures. Realism is more correctly a point of view than a mode 
of writing. 

The genius of Crawford was of a kind to revel in the or- 
dinarily tedious work of arranging for the plausibility of his 
story by a careful preparation of its setting in the order of time 
and place. His was a remarkably active mind; its curiosity was 
tireless and, in its range, unusually wide. Add to this a retentive 
memory, tremendous physical energy, experience uncommonly 
varied, and a feeling of art which he may well have inherited 
and which he certainly cultivated with rare industry, and it is 
easy to surmise that, in spite of his over-productiveness, his fiction 
will always possess an intellectual superiority over that of most 
of his contemporaries. 

This ground quality of mental grasp and range gives certain 
solid attributes to his most extravagant romances, which may 
be the means of keeping them alive. In these tales of praeter- 
natural occurrences this quality was never displayed by him 
to greater advantage, because nowhere in fiction is there such 
a need of it as in stories like these. He carries us to extremes 
of unreality by extremes of realistic manner. He contrives to 
pass off his wild fancy on the credentials of a broad learning, a 
technical knowledge of useful crafts, and familiarity with the 
life and customs of many lands. Thus, in one of these stories, 
“The Screaming Skull,” which is quite as gruesome as its 
title sounds and might be harrowing reading in the late stillnes 
of the night, it is curious to note the effective way in which 
the author applies his special knowledge of seamanship. It is 
used just as tellingly and with more scope in “Man Overboard” ; 
but here the atmosphere is American instead of English, as in 
the preceding tale. When the story-teller shifts his scene and 
takes us with him into Calabria, in “For the Blood Is the Life,” 
the interest awakened by his story is not unmixed with admira- 
tion for his versatile genius. He does not shirk the difficult 
requirements of the ghost story. He gives us first-hand in- 




































































formation in the easy phrases of an adept. He takes his time, 
and, with the leisurely manner of one who is sure of his ground 
and of his audience, spins his marvellous yarns with so much 
dignity and painstaking attention to small facts, that conviction 
becomes a duty for the reader as skepticism becomes a frivolous 
impertinence. We should conjecture that these tales will become 
a permanent addition to our already rich literature of the weird. 


j. §. D. 


La Congregazione Mariana Studiata nei Documenti. P. 
Evper MuLtayn, S.J. Rome: Civilta Cattolica. 

The clients of our Lady owe a debt of gratitude to Father 
Mullan for the painstaking care with which he has prepared 
and edited in recent years a number of works on the Sodality 
of the Blessed Virgin. His manual entitled “Book of the Chil- 
dren of Mary,” his “Hints and Helps” for directors of sodali- 
ties; another manual which he edited in 1908 with the title 
“Under the Banner of Mary,” and the “Sodalist’s Imitation of 
Christ,” are so many proofs of a zeal to awaken interest in 
organizations which are credited with the accomplishment of 
so much good in the lives of those who desire a closer follow- 
ing of Christ through devotion to our Lady. All these books 
are invaluable for sodalists and directors of sodalities, if they 
would imbibe the spirit of the association and reap the benefits 
of sodality affiliation for themselves and others. 

The work under review is something more ambitious than any 
hitherto attempted by this apostle of the Sodality of the Blessed 
Virgin. It forms an octavo of over 500 pages, attractively printed 
on good thick paper, with generous margins, and so arranged 
that the paper cover edition might easily be bound permanently 
in two volumes. As may be gathered from the preface, “La 
Congregazione Mariana” is a development and a_ rearrange- 
ment of the Latin work “De Congregationibus Marianis” of 
Father Beringer, of the Society of Jesus. It was originally in- 
tended that this Italian edition should be the joint work of 
Father Beringer and Father Mullan, but the untimely death 
of Father Beringer in January, 1909, deprived his collaborator 
of the assistance of the distinguished canonist. Little is lost, 
however, as the author assures us that the greater part of the 
work was carefully gone over by both while the Latin edition 
was in its preparatory stages. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first contains a 
treatise on the Sodality, given in numbered sections, each sec- 
tion forming a documentary text to which are added explana- 
tory notes in Italian. These notes form a distinctive and illum- 
inating feature of the book and may prove to be its most ser- 
viceable portion. The second part of the volume contains the 
documents used in the first. These are reproduced in their 
entirety, whenever they pertain directly to the Sodality, and are 
of general application. As to other documents, only those 
portions of them which have reference to the Sodality are 
printed in full. The printed documents are of two classes. The 
first and the more numerous are those emanating from the 
Holy See. Of course these carry greater weight, as they form 
the organic law of the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. Then 
there are documents issued by the Generals of the Society of 
Jesus, with the authority invested in them by the Holy See 
over the sodalities conducted by the Jesuits, as well as those 
which contain suggestions and instructions intended to aid the 
sodalities and their directors. The second series of documents 
have no binding force on sodalities that are not attached to 
the houses or the Colleges of the Jesuits, though their pub- 
lication will be most helpful for those who wish to make the 
Sodality what it ought to be. 

There is every reason to believe that this work will take rank 
as an authentic explanation of the laws and decisions of the 
Church regarding the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin, and that 
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as the author piously hopes it will help to make the Sodality 
better known and will encourage those who are in charge to 
love it better and to direct it better “always to the Greater 
Glory of God and the honor of our Queen, Advocate and 
Mother.” E. Ss. 

A Papal Envoy During the Reign of Terror. 
the Appt Breprer. St. Louis: B. Herder. $3.25. 

We have delayed too long our notice of this book. 
of the Memoirs of Mgr. de Salamon, the Internuncio at Paris 
during the French Revolution, and relates particularly to his 
adventures and imprisonments during the period of the Terror 
and his trial under the Directory. The Memoirs were written 
at the request of Madame de Villeneuve (née Comtesse de 
Ségur), and they have the informal and familiar character of 
personal correspondence, rather than the dignity of history. In 
style of narration of which the 
3ishop recounts the 


Edited by 


It consists 


that chatty and vivacious 
French are naturally masters, the good 
details of his arrest; of the ferocious massacres of which he 
was witness and from which he escaped as though by miracle; 
condemnation by default; his 
and his final trial and 
not without im- 


But a unique 


of his release and subsequent 


wandering in the woods about Faris 
acquittal. Some of the facts 
portance to the history of this fateful period. 
merit is in the first-hand portraits, flashlight pictures of many 
of the leading actors in the revolution. Most interesting of 
all, perhaps, is the revelation of the author's own delightful and 
He was a priest engaged in a somewhat 
sy nature timid, 


revealed are 


amusing personality. 
worldly career, yet solidly pious and sincere. 
and not ashamed to say how he ran when no one pursued and 
feared so intensely the approach of death in the massacres that 
his hair shortly fell out, yet in the presence of danger he is 
cool and courageous, scorning compromise and meeting every 
new disaster with ready wit and resourcefulness. Far from 
being insensible to the pleasures of the table, he never fails to 
note with grateful appreciation the good wine and excellent fowl 
supplied to him by his old nurse, Blauchet, or other friends; 
yet he shows unflinching courage in braving the hardships of 
prison life rather than yield an inch of principle or duty. Alto- 
gether, the book is not only important but fascinating, and the 
house of Herder has conferred a benefit on the reading public 


by issuing this translation. = Ss 


The Childhood of Christ According to the Canonical Gos- 
pels, with an Historical Essay on the Brethren of the Lord. 
By A. Durand, S.J. An authorized translation from the French 
edited by Rev. Joserpn Bruneau, S.S.,D.D. Philadelphia: John 
Jos. McVey, 1910. Price $1.50. 

For a long time it was the fashion in the rationalist school 
to place the date of the Gospels about the middle of the second 
century. A favorable position was thus prepared for attacking 
their historical character. It could then be argued that during 
the period of a century and more which elapsed between the 
life of the Saviour and the composition of the Gospels, the facts 
had been distorted by popular imagination and deformed by 
legendary accretions. Within recent years, however, a retrograde 
movement has gradually taken place, and the Gospels are now 
assigned dates which differ but little from those attributed to 
them by conservative scholars. In spite of this the war on the 
historical value of the Gospels goes on, as might be expected, 
since the rationalists on principle reject everything of a miracu- 
Matthew and St. 
iii-XVili-XXXvili), 


lous nature. The opening chapters of St. 
Luke (Matt., i, i-ii-xxiii; Luke, i, v-ii, Ivi: 
containing the history of the conception, birth and childhood 
of Christ, and now commonly known as the Gospel of the In- 
fanev. are especially made the objects of attack. The Auman 
guarantee is not as strong for these chapters as for the history 





of the Public Ministry. In the latter case the Evangelists 
relate public events which they themselves or their associates 
had witnessed; whereas in the Gospel of the Infancy they deal 
with facts which had few witnesses, and these with, perhaps, 
one exception—the Blessed Virgin—had passed away at the 
time of writing. Moreover, the narrative of St. Matthew differs 
so much from that of St. Luke, that at times there is great 
difficulty in reconciling them. Lastly, neither the Virgin Birth, 
in spite of its importance, nor any of the events related in the 
Gospel of the Infancy, is mentioned in the other writings of 
the New Testament. For these reasons certain arguments can 
with some plausibility be urged against the historical truth of 
these events. 

In his “Enfance de Jesus-Christ” Father A. Durand subjects 
the question of the historicity and credibility of the first chap- 
ters of St. Matthew and St. Luke to a critical examination, 
and successfully shows that there are no serious grounds for 
doubting that they are reliable historical documents. The work 
is thoroughly scientific in tone and method. The author does 
not hide the difficulties of the subject, nor weaken the arguments 
of his opponents, as popular apologists are apt to do; his answers 
thereby only gain in effect on the minds of the thoughtful 
readers. As the most prominent topic in the body of the 
work is the Virgin Birth, the author, by the way of complement, 
adds a dissertation on the “Brethren of the Lord,” in which he 
defends the perpetual virginity of Mary. 

The translator deserves thanks for making the work access- 
ible to English readers. Works on Scriptural questions by 
Catholic writers are all too few in English, and any addition to 
the small stock should be welcomed. But a book like Father 
Durand’s fills a pressing want. Educated Catholics cannot re- 
main ignorant of the doubts thrown in the name of historical 
criticism on the Virgin birth of Our Saviour and other miracu- 
lous facts in the Gospels, nor of the attacks on the perpetual 
virginity of the Blessed Virgin, which even many so-called ortho- 
dox Protestants now reject. They meet with them in magazines, 
newspapers and conversation. An antidote to neutralize the 
poison of doubt is therefore necessary. The translation of 
Father Durand’s work will undoubtedly be productive of much 
good. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the translator did not have 
his translation revised by some one better acquainted with 
English idiom. He not only slavishly follows the original, thu. 
giving too strong a French flavor to his English, but in numerous 
instances he makes use of constructions and expressions which 
are decidedly un-English. These defects detract not a little from 
the pleasure of reading the book, and at times somewhat obscure 
the meaning. In one case, at least, the translator has mistaken 
the meaning of the original. “Si les deux versets 34 et 35 ne 
figuraient pas dans le texte, les exigences du récit permettraient 
de conjecturer leur suppression” (p. 88 of French text), does 
not mean “Did not verse 34 and 35 figure actually in the text, 
the exigencies of the narrative might justify us to suppose that 
they might be suppressed” (p. 124 of transl.). “The Ferrara 
group of Mss.”, which occurs several times, is no doubt an over- 
sight for Ferrar group. These defects will be corrected, we hope, 
in a future edition. One remark in conclusion. Little can be 
said in favor of substituting the (more or less) Hebrew forms 
of proper names for the Greek forms of the original text of 
the Gospels. Catholics are unfamiliar with the Hebrew forms, 
whereas Protestant readers are acquainted with the Greek forms 
through the King James’ version. F. BECHTEL, S.J. 





Mer. Pierre Batiffol’s “Studies of the Development of Chris- 
tian Institutions” will shortly be issued under the title of 
“Primitive Catholicism.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


The American Catholic Who’s Who. Compiled 
and Edited by Georgina Pell Curtis. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. Net $2.00. 

Who Are the Jesuits? By the Rev. Charles Cop- 
pens, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. Net 59 


cents, 
Leaves from My Diary. (1894-1896.) By the Rt. 


Rev. Abbot Gasquet. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
Net 75 cents. 

Messages of Truth in Rhyme and Story. By Rev. 
Thomas a Kempis Reilly, O.P., S.T.L., SS.L. 
Philadelphia: John Joseph McVey. Paper cover, 
25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 

Children’s Charter. Talks with Parents and 
Teachers on the Preparation of the Young for 
Holy Communion. $y Mother Mary Loyola. 
Edited by Father Thurston, S.J. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Net 65 cents. 

Early First Communion. A Commentary upon 
the Decree “Quam Singulari.” By F. M. 
Zulueta, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
Net 50 cents, 

Latin Publication: 

Exercitia Spiritualia. S. P. Ignatii De Loyola. 
Versio Litteralis. Ex Autographo Hispanico. 
Notis Illustrata Auctore R. P. Joanne Root- 
haan, Praeposito Generali Societatis Jesu. Cum 
Approbations. New York: Frederick Pustet & 


Co. Net 75 cents. 
French Publication: 
1a Mystique Agonie du Christ. Par Joseph 
Haegy. Paris: Alphonse Lemerre, Editeur, 23 
Passage Choiseul. Net 3 fr. 
German Publication: 


Kurz:r Leitfaden. Fir den Unterricht im Gre- 
gorianischen Choral. Von P. Ludwig Becker, 
O.F.M. New York: Frederick Pustet & Co. 
Net 30 cents. 


EDUCATION 


A movement was inaugurated recently in 
New York City which is well worth imi- 
tating in other centres where similar con- 
<dlitions exist. Because many of the Italian 
pupils in the public schools leave as soon 
as they reach the age of fourteen to go 
to work, without having the necessary edu- 
cation to make any progress, there has 
been organized the Italian Educational 
League. The league aims to impress upon 
the Italian parents the importance of thor- 
ough education for their children, if they 
are to make the best of their opportunities 
here in America. The organization an- 
nounces other commendable purposes which 
it will have in view in the interest of the 
Italian pupils. It will investigate com- 
plaints made by parents of lack of school 
accommodations or tuition for their chil- 
dren; it studies the natural, healthy inter- 
ests of the pupils, and provides for their 
encouragement and growth; it will hold 
parents’ mectings, and cooperate with 
Americans for the welfare of Italian pupils; 
it will aim to secure a better observance 
of the compulsory educational law by the 
parents, relations or employers of the Italian 
children. The general purpose of the 
league is to have the coming generation 
of the Italian children occupy honorable 
positions, both civil and commercial. Rev. 
FE. Coppo, Rector of the Church of the 
Transfiguration and Superior of the local 
Salesian Fathers, is interested in the league’s 
activities. 

Miss Rosine M. Parmentier, who died 
in Brooklyn on January 30, 1908, left by 





her will the old family residence, No. 
342 Bridge Street, with the garden ad- 
joining it, to the Sisters of St. Joseph, 
who will shortly open there a free com- 
mercial school and business college for 
girls. Miss Parmentier’s will also pro- 
vides for a generous endowment of the 
school, and as the old residence is a 
very substantial building, needing but 
few changes to adapt it for educational 
purposes, a most important and prac- 
tical addition is thus about to be. made 
to Brooklyn's Catholic school system. 
Miss Parmentier was the first pupil en- 
trusted to the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart when Mother Hardey began her 
work in New York, She went to the old 
school in Houston Street, on October 4, 
1841. Her father, André Parmentier, 
came to Brooklyn from Belgium in 1825, 
and was one of the founders of the first 
Catholic parish in that village. He died 
in 1830, and the fortune he left was re- 
garded by his widow and daughter as a 
sacred trust, to be administered by them 
for the propagation of the Faith, for 
the benefit of the poor and in the as- 
sistance of the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. Miss Rosine Parmentier, who was 
in her seventy-ninth year when she died, 
was the last of the family, and after a 
number of charitable bequests, directed 
the use of the residue of the estate and 
of the old homestead, as had been her 
mother’s desire, for the practical educa- 
tion of Catholic girls, and so it will be 
employed after September next, under 
the management of the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. 


More than fifty professors of Cornell 
University, feaching widely different sub- 
jects in the various university departments, 
have gone on record in favor of the teach- 
ing of both Latin and Greek in high school 
courses and in all schools in which students 
are prepared for the advanced work of a 
university. Their signed statement to this 
effect has been presented to the Board of 
Education of Ithaca, New York, by Dr. L. 
L. Forman, former Professor of Greek at 
Cornell. Dr, Forman urges the study of 
Greek as a cure for the gold fever, claim- 
ing that it will divert the minds of the 
young from the passion of money getting, 
the great obstacle to real scholarship among 
us to-day. Professor Charles Bennett, head 
of the Latin Department at Cornell, the 
well-known author of Latin grammars and 
text-books, in signing the statement, added: 
“a knowledge of Greek is indispensable to 
the study of Latin.” Dr. Andrew D. White 
wrote: “My opinion, formed by long ob- 
servation of the careers of university and 
college graduates, is that by the study of 
Greek, even if it be only through the Greek 
reader, the probabilities of success in the 





professional study of law, medicine, the- 
ology, teaching and the natural sciences 
are very decidedly increased.” 


From a report compiled by Dr. George 
C. Sprague, Registrar of the University 
of New York, from cards distributed to the 
students, the following interesting facts 
are gathered. The 1,150 students of the 
University’s School of Commerce earned 
nearly $1,125,000 in 1910 while devoting 
on an average nine hours a week to class- 
room attendance and fully an equal amount 
of time to preparation for recitations. In- 
formation tabulated from the cards returned 
by the students showed that the average 
salary of the students was $85.58 a month, 
or $1,026.96 a year. Five per cent. of the 
men earned their money in the summer 
vacation. Most of the students have ac- 
counting, bookkeeping or clerical positions. 
One student was manager of a large print- 
ing establishment and received a salary of 
$325 monthly. Another who served as 
library clerk got the lowest salary, $20 a 
month. Thirty-four per cent. of the stud- 
ents earned more than $100 a month each. 
The accountants, as a class, had the highest 
salaries, their remuneration averaging 
$114.15 a month. 

The average age of the students was 
shown by the report to be 23.11, the average 
business experience 6.64 years, and the 
average age at which the student had left 
school and began work 16.8 years. Con- 
cerning their education prior to entering 
the School of Commerce, 7.5 per cent of 
the entire number reported that they were 
college graduates, 52.5 per cent graduates 
of high schools having a four year course, 
and 1.25 per cent. graduates of business 
colleges. 

Catholic newspapers are beginning to fly 
danger signals to warn their coreligionists 
against a new fad. It is the Boy Scout 
movement. It is conceded to be an excel- 
lent institution for non-Catholic boys; but 
bitter experience has taught Catholics that 
non-sectarian often, if not usually, means 
non-Catholic, and emphasis is laid upon the , 
fact that the Boy Scout organization is non- 
sectarian. In the New England States 
meetings of the Boy Scouts are usually 
held in Protestant churches, the “advisers” 
of the individual camps are Protestant min- 
isters, and other characteristic signs point 
to the conclusion that the Scout movement 
is non-sectarian in the same dubious sense 
in which the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation is known to be non-sectarian, 





The excellent little monthly bulletin, The 
Monitor, published for his parishioners by 
Rev. J. L. Belford, Rector of the Nativity 
Church, Brooklyn, has this comment on 
“a ridiculous bill” in its April issue. “A bill 
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has been introduced at Albany appropriating 
$15,000 to purchase spectacles for the chil- 
dren in the public schools of New York. 
We respectfuly propose an amendment that 
will kill the bill. Make the appropriation 
$20,000 to buy glasses for the ch-ldren at- 
either the public or parochial 
That will settle it. 

? Let the State 
furnish clothing and toys, food and shelter. 
Treat him as prop- 
Train 


tending 
schools. 
“But why stop at glasses 


Take the child entirely. 
erty. Do everything for his body. 
him into the highest efficiency, but forget 
has a soul. Do this and then—the 
The State will not last unto the 
second generation. Guizot tells us that ex- 
ternal education does but arm the human 


he 
deluge. 


brute with new means to glut his ferocity. 
That is what we are doing. To what else 
shall we attribute the lack of discipline, the 
lack of veneration, the lack of duty, the 
requency of crimes and violence? In these, 
the world. Every nation 
it sows. We are reaping 


America leads 


reaps whereof 
what the educational system has been sow- 
The will tell an 


ing for fifty years. next 


awful tale.” 


SOCIOLOGY 


The Archbishop of Westminster, speak- 
ing of the Catholic Federation movement 
in the 
which may be expected from it in the main- 


England and of immense services 


tenance of Catholic rights, alluded to the 
fierce attack on Catholic elementary 
schools in 1906. Then there was an 
enormous parliamentary majority against 


them and most people thought that any- 


thing like organized resistance would be 

In those days of danger the Fed- 
grew then it had 
but had not been 


nearly what it ought to have been. 


hopeless. 


eration up. Since ex- 


tended, its extension 
It was 
an organization for the unien of all Cath- 
olics who desired to take their part in safe- 
guarding the interests of the Church, and 
he thought that as time went on people 
might 
hensions about it would see that they were 
From the beginning it had 
been a non-political organization. Its idea 
to absorb Catholic 
organizations, but to provide a meeting 
ground for all, to obtain greater support 
for them, and to stimulate greater interest 
in the defence of the Church. He thought 
that no one looking into the future could 
possibly ignore the fact that there might 


who at present have some appre- 


groundless. 


should not be other 


be an immense deal to defend and safe- 
guard. 
The question merely of education is, 


for the moment, at rest, but there had been 
within the past few days public declarations 
from statesmen announcing their intention 
of proceeding further with that question, 
in a the interests 
the 


manner hostile to 


Church. Great 


and 


of 





constitutional . wi!l 


changes are now impending and the ques- 
tion will be settled one way or another. 
If they had to fight as in 1906, it would 
be from a different position, and unless 
the Catholic body be strongly united and 
its efforts focussed to resist the attack, its 
position would be more dangerous and diff- 
cult than ever. Continuing, the Archbishop 
said that they could see the organized at- 
tacks on the Church on the Continent, and 
it was of vital importance that there should 
be some sort of international organization 
to meet them. In England they had the 
Confederation, and all 
realize that its strength and effectiveness 
depends on its uniting men of every class, 


he hoped would 


of all political views, as Catholics. . 


A parliamentary issued by the 
French Government informs us that in the 
whole there are 218,458 families 
with four children; 93,544 with five; 36,358 
with 13,545 with 4,473 with 
eight ; 1,481 with nine, and 780 with ten and 
more, making a total of 368,639 families 
and 1,712,322 children. The 
of the whole family is therefore about six. 
As the total population of France is 38,- 
887,792, the distribution of these families is 
about 9.45 to each 1,000 inhabitants or about 
This means that 943 
persons in every thousand are either out- 
side family life altogether or else in fam- 
ilies of less than four children. It is not 
wonderful, then, that reduced 
death rate, the population of the country 


paper 
country 


Six; seven; 


average size 


57 persons per 1,000. 


despite a 
tends to diminish. 


ECONOMICS 


A recent census of the city of Shanghai 
gives the foreign in the In- 
ternational Settlement, as being 13,536, with 
a shipping community of about 2,000 per- 
In the French Settlement, the for- 
eign population is small, only 1,476. Of 
the latter, 403 are French, 314 British, 148 

105 Japanese. Taking both 
together, and excluding the 
shipping in port, the whole foreign popu- 


population 


sons, 


German and 


settlements 


lation amounts at present to 15,012 inhabi- 
tants. The Chinese population in the In- 
ternational Settlement numbers 488,000 
and in the French Settlement 114,470, both 
thus totalling 602,470 persons. Within the 
native walled city, we may reckon another 


half million or more. The aggregate 
population of the city, foreign and native, 
may, therefore, be set down as about 


1,120,000 souls. 

French Ministry of War pub- 
the following interesting figures 
touching the carrying capacity of ice. 
When 1.57 inches thick it is capable of 
bearing the weight of a man marching 
At a thickness of 3.54 inches it 
sustain of at 4.72 


The 


lishes 


alone. 


files infantry; 








inches, light artillery or carriages, and 
at 11.4 inches, the heaviest munitions 
which an army may require. 


ECCLESIASTICAL ITEMS 


The Archbishops of the United States 
met on April 27 at the Catholic University, 
Washington, his Eminence Cardinal Gib- 
bons presiding. There were present Arch- 
bishops Farley, of New York; Ireland, of 
St. Paul; Glennon, of St. Louis; Moeller, 
of Cincinnati; Messmer, of Milwaukee; 
Blenk, of New Orleans; Quigley, of Chi- 
cago; O'Connell, of Boston; and Pitaval, of 
Santa Fe. A report prepared by the Arch- 
bishops of New York, St. Louis and Bos- 
ton was read on the tenure of church prop- 
erty, urging a more representative form of 
church holdings and the desirability of 
simplifying methods as far as possible in 
the States. The questions of immigration 
and colonization were discussed. The Arch- 
bishops heartily approved the methods being 
made to direct Catholic immigrants and 
home-seekers to settle near churches, and 
they advised the establishment of Catholic 
colonies. Archbishops Messmer, Ireland 
and Glennon were chosen to write a pas- 
toral letter on this important subject. A 
committee was apointed to study conditions 
affecting Catholic immigrants. The social 
problems of the day were likewise discussed, 
and it was unanimously agreed that all the 
Archbishops, under the leadership of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, should prepare a_ pastoral 
letter to in this 
country. 


be sent to every pastor 


From Dubuque comes the announcement 
that the resignation of that see, on account 
of his long-continued ill health, by His 
Grace Archbishop Keane, has been accepted 
by the Holy Father. Archbishop Keane 
was born at Ballyshannon, County Done- 
gal, Ireland, in 1839, ard ordained 
priest at Baltimore, Md., in 1866. He was 
consecrated Bishop of Richmond, Va., Au- 
1878, and accepted a titular see in 


was 


9~ 


gust 25, 
1888, when he became first Rector of the 
Catholic University of America. He re- 
tired from this office in 1897, and went to 
Rome, where he was promoted to the titu- 
lar archbishopric of Damascus, and resided 
there for three years as one of the con- 
sulters of Propaganda and Canon of St, 
John Lateran. He then returned to the 
United States, having been transferred to 
the vacant see of Dubuque, July 24, 1900. 


On May 2, at the Jesuit House of Studies, 
Woodstock, Maryland, a public disputation 
on Theology and Philosophy, took place. 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons presided. 
Rev. Peter Lutz, S.J., was the defender on 
Theology, and Mr. John H. Fasy, S.J., on 
Philosophy. Their theses covered the en- 
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the field of both studies. The objectors in 
Theology were Rev. C. J. Callan, O.P., 
Rev. Luke McCabe, Rev. Joseph Bruneau, 
S.S., and Rev. Joseph L. Spaeth, S.J. The 
objectors in Philosophy were Rev. George 
Sauvage, M.C.S.C., Rev. Edmund J. Wirth, 
Rev. Father McHugh and Rev. Thomas I. 
Gasson, S.J. 


The Rev. A. J. Grant, M.A., B.D., for- 
merly minister of the United Free Church 
at Loch Ranza, Arran, Scotland, was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, April 20, 
by Father Widdowson, S.J., in the Sacred 
Heart Church, Edinburgh. Mr. Grant is 
the first United Free Church minister in 
Scotland to enter the Catholic Church. He 
retired from his charge in Arran two years 
ago to do pulpit supply work for the 
United Free Church in Edinburgh. He is 
a notable scholar, a fluent Gaelic speaker, 
and is well known and influential in the 
Highlands. 





Many bequests were made to Brooklyn 
charitable institutions by the late Charles 
Engert, real estate operator and hotel pro- 
prietor, of that borough, who died in Ger- 
many, on March 17 last. The Sisters of St. 
Dominick, of Brooklyn, receive $10,000, St. 
Catherine’s Hospital $10,000, St. Mary’s 
Hospital $5,000, German Hospital $5,000, 
St. Peter’s Hospital, $5,000, and the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, $5,000. A number of 
bequests ranging from $2,000 to $40,000 
were made to friends in different parts of 
the country. 


In connection with a government census, 
taken in New Zealand in April, the New 
Zealand Tablet, the organ of Catholics in 
that corner of the globe, reminds the faith- 
ful that the only designation by which they 
are officially known to the State in that 
land is that of “Roman Catholics.” This 
title, it says, is the last of a series of terms 
which mark as with mile-posts the course 
of legislation affecting Catholics living un- 
der the British flag. In the 50th of her 
Injunctions Queen Elizabeth “straitly com- 
mands all manner her subjects” “not to 
use in dispute or rebuke of any ferson 
these convicious words papist or papistical 
heretic.” In the statutes of her t:me Cath- 
olics were referred to as “recusants,” or 
“persons in communion with the Church 
of Rome.” During the long drawn-out 
penal days—from 1692 till the close of the 
eighteenth century—Catholics were officially 
known by the nickname of “Papists” and 
“Popish people.” In 1793, after the days 
of the French Revolution, these epithets 
were somewhat mellowed down, and Cath- 
olics came to be known as “persons pro- 
fessing the Popish or Roman Catholic re- 
ligion.” And in later statutes, they were 
finally and definitely designated “Roman 





Catholics.” Social usage had in the mean- 
time so far softened towards the Catholic 
body that in 1812 a writer of the day could 
say in his “statement of the Penal Laws” 
that “the reproachful epithet ‘Papist,’ 
‘Romish,’ ‘Romanist,’ was no longer ap- 
plied to Catholics by any gentleman or 
scholar.” The term Roman Catholic, the 
Tablet continues, is none of our crea- 
tion. And Catholics, while acquiescing in 
it as a legal formula, have never taken 
kindly to it, and in no wise regard it as 
their legal title. On this account there lies 
a danger that individual Catholics here and 
there may omit the term “Roman” and 
merely write the word “Catholic” in the 
column set apart in the census paper for 
information as to the religious belief of 
the people. This omission, it gives warn- 
ing, would render the return of members 


of the Catholic Church incomplete and 
misleading. 
SCIENCE 
In the Astronomische Nachrichten No. 


4489, A. Miethe and B. Seegert report that 
they followed Wood's method in photo- 
graphing the moon in ultra-violet light, and 
that they corroborate his results. They 
found quite a difference in the behavior of 
various parts of the moon’s surface. The 
south pole seems to reflect very little such 
light, the north pole, on the contrary, very 
much. The most interesting differences, 
however, were found in the so-called seas. 
The rays emanating from Tycho, which are 
sO conspicuous to the eye, were equally 
so in ultra-violet light, in which they are 
very rich. The authors withhold further 
disclosures until they shall have been en- 
abled to proceed farther in their investiga- 
tions, and they close by suggesting that it 
may, perhaps, be possible in this way to 
get some idea of the nature of the rocks 
on the moon’s surface. 
WittraAm IF. RuiacE, s.J. 


OBITUARY 


The Rev. Edmund W. Cronin, rector of 
St. Lucy’s Church, New York City, died 
at the rectory from pneumonia at the age 
of 48. He studied in St. Francis Xavier's 
College, New York, and in the American 
College, Rome. Father Cronin had been 
rector of St. Lucy’s for eleven years. He 
built up the latter congregation from a 
congregation which held its first services 
in a little shop into one of the largest par- 
ishes of the Italian quarter. He had great 
influence among his parishioners, through 
the fact that, although he was an American, 
he spoke the Italian language well. 


—E 


His Honor, Sir Charles Alphonse 
Pantaléon Pelletier, Lieutenant Governor of 
the Province of Quebec, Canada, since Sep- 


tember 4, 1908, died on April 29, at the 
Government House in the ancient capital. 
He had but lately returned from the South 
in improved health, Born at Riviere-Ouelle, 
January 1837, educated at Ste. Anne de 
la Pocatiére College and Laval University, 
he became B. C, L, in 1858. He was made 
a Q. C. in 1879, batonnier of the Quebec 
Bar in 1892; twice elected president of the 
St. John Baptist Society, and was for 
several years major of the Voltigeurs de 
Québec, which battalion he commanded 
during the Fenian raid in 1866. He was 
decorated with the C. M. G. for eminent 
services as Canadian Commissioner for the 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878 and was 
created K. C. M. G. in 1898, in recognition 
of his long and distinguished parliamentary 
career. A few days before his death the 
last rites were administered at his own re- 
quest by the Right Rev. P. E. Roy, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Quebec. A little over a 
year ago Sir Charles wrote an open letter 
to Archbishop Bruchési, of Montreal, with- 
from the “Alliance Scientifique 
Universelle,” of which he had been elected 
honorary president. He found that the 
society, which he had at first supposed to be 
intended merely for the spread of science, 
was really an instrument for propagating 
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wes 


drawing 


anti-Christian ideas. 


Rev. John F. X. Tehan, S.J., an educa- 
tor widely known in the Middle West, died 
in St. Marys, Kansas, May 4. He was in 
his eighty-fourth year and in November 
next would have completed his fifty-third 
year as a member of the Society of Jesus. 

The news of the death of this venerable 
priest, whose name is affectionately revered 
by thousands who came under his influence 
in the colleges of the Missouri province, 
will be noted in other than local surround- 
ings. He was born in Frederick, Md., Jan. 
26, 1828, and was the son of a well-known 
Catholic pioneer in that town of Jesuit tra- 
ditions. Father Tehan’s father was the 
architect and builder of the Jesuit church 
and school in Frederick, scene of the de- 
voted activity of many of the most dis- 
tinguished members of the old Maryland 
province of the Society. He had besides 
the privilege of giving three of his sons to 
the Society of Jesus. 

William, born in 1824, entered the Mary- 
land Province, Aug. 31, 1843. In Mount St. 
Mary's, Emmitsburg, where he was grad- 
uated, he had as competitor for the honors 
of his class the poet George H. Miles. Asa 
Jesuit he was one of the most promising 
scholastics of his day. Distinguished for ex- 
cellent classical training and for remarkably 
correct taste in general literature, he gave 
evidence of great poetical talent. Mr. Te- 
han was cut off in the very budding of 
his promise. When scarcely twenty-six 





years of age, whilst teaching in Georgetown, 
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he was drowned in the Potomac on July 4, 
i350, whither he had gone with some stud- 
ents to bathe. Old timers recalled his death, 
when Georgetown recently had to mourn 
another of its brilliant young professors, 
Mr. 
untimely end. 

A second son, James, born Feb. 19, 1826, 
entered the Jesuit novitiate in his native 
town of Frederick, Aug. 14, 1844, and after 


Francis Goldbach, who met a similar 


distinguished service in Loyola (Balti- 
more), Georgetown, and Holy Cross 
(Worcester, Mass.) colleges both as a 


teacher and in executive charges, he died 
Oct. 28, 1879, in the Jesuit Rectory in Prov- 
idence, R. 1., where he had for some years 
been devoting himself to ministerial work 
int the parish, 

John, the youngest son, and the subject 
of the present sketch, was of a roving d-s- 


position in his early days. As a mere youth 


he left his Frederick home, and for several 
years he wandered much and turned his 
attention to many things. But the call to 


do as his brothers had done came to him 
as well, and Nov. 12, 1858, he entered the 
Society of Jesus, becoming a novice of the 
Missouri Province in St. Stanislaus’, Floris- 
Mo. 


cle nee of 


sant, During his studies he gave evi- 
similar tastes to those which had 
brother, and his asso- 
which he 

Old St. 
Mary's boys will remember the exquisite lit- 


tle poems Lady, which 


oldest 


the 


marked his 


facility with 


[english 


clates recall 


wrote graceful verse. 


our Blessed 


lather Tehan used to contribute as his share 


on 


in the program of the May-day devotions. 
lather Tehan was a man of versatility, and 

many responsible charges in the houses 
of his he the and 
contidence of those about him. 
glory, however, was his remarkable tact in 
Most of the years of his 


province won respect 


His greatest 


handling boys. 
long life were spent in St. Mary's, Kansas, 
and the students of the school, almost from 
its beginning, revered and loved him as few 
are loved by college boys. As a confessor, 
is a Sodality Director, as a disciplinarian, 
influence was un- 


teacher his 


A man of high ideals himself, 


and as a 
bounded. 
he was singularly keen to lift the boy mind 


to 


up his own plane of principle and in- 


tegrity.. Probably the greatest day in the 
recent annals of his old college was his 
jubilee day, Nov. 12, 1908, when his “old 
gathered from near and far to do 
him honor. Full of and merits he 
has gone to his reward, dying, as he wished, 
in the house in which his most efficient ser- 
the ren- 


hoy — 


years 


vice in Master's cause had been 


dered 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor of America: 
Could you give me the exact date of 
ordination to the 


Cardinal Newman’s 


priesthood, and the name of the bishop 





who officiated? I have sought elsewhere 
for the information, but without success. 
Paut JAMES FRANCIS, S.A. 

Graymoor, May 6, 1911. 

{Newman was raised to the priesthood in 
Rome by Cardinal Franzoni on May 30, 
1847. He had entered the Church October 
9, 1844.—Ep. America. } 


THe CatuHouic Directory. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of the announcement that the 
Catholic Directory and list of the Clergy 
which has been published since 1896 by the 
M. H. Wiltzius Company, of Milwaukee, 
will hereafter be issued by the firm of P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons, New York, it is of interest 
to note that the first “Catholic Laity’s Direc- 
tory” was published in New York in 1817 by 
Matthew Field. The next was issued also 
in New York but not until 1822, by W. H. 
Creagh, and edited by the famous Rev. 
Dr. John Power, rector of St. Peter’s 
Church, Barclay Street, to which street 
the Directory now returns. There was an- 
other lapse then until 1834, when Fielding 
Lucas, of Baltimore, took up the idea and 
brought out “The Metropolitan Catholic 
Calendar and Laity’s Directory.” It was 
continued in the Succeeding years as the “U. 
S. Catholic Almanac,” until 1838, by James 
Meyers “at the Cathedral,” and then Field- 
ing Lucas, Jr., took hold and changed the 
title back to “Metropolitan Catholic <AlI- 
manac.” Lucas Brothers, of Baltimore, got 
it out in 1856-57 and then the publication 
ceased, to be taken up again in 1858 by 
Edward Dunigan & Brother, of New York, 
as “Dunigan’s American Catholic Almanac 
and List of The Clergy.” The next year 
John Murphy & Co, of Baltimore, under- 
took the work and resumed the compilation 
of the “Me ropolitan Catholic Almanac.” 
In 1862 and 1863, owing to the Civil War, 
the Almanac was not issued, and in 1864 
D. & J. Sadlier & Co., of New York, started 
“Sadlier’s Catholic Directory, Almanac and 
Ordo,” which John Gilmary Shea edited for 
them. It ceased publication in 1895, owing 
to the successful rivalry of a similar enter- 
prise started in 1886 by Hoffman Brothers, 
a German firm of publishers, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and of which the Rev. James Fagan, a 
Milwaukee priest, was the editor. This 
directory continued until 1896, when the 
Hoffman Company failed and the plant was 
purchased by the Wiltzius concern, which 
has since continued its publication. It now 
returns to New York and to Hibernian aus- 
pices. The clergy lists printed in the old 
files of these Directories are now most in- 
teresting and valuable, but the alleged 
“statistics” they offer are imaccurate, con- 





tradictory, misleading and the bane of the 
investigating historian. An “Ordo” for the 
clergy printed in 1801, in Baltimore, by John | 















































Hayes, might, in a way, be taken as the 

precursor of these publications, but it had 

none of the almanac or directory features 

of the present edition. T. F. M. 
New York, April 19. 


THe Senior CATHOLIC ACADEMY. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It must have been a great surprise to 
many of your readers to find in the very 
interesting letter from S. M. A., on the 
Sisters’ Schools in Cincinnati, printed in 
the current issue, the claim that St. Jo- 
seph’s Academy, Emmitsburg, and not the 
Visitation Academy, Washington, was our 
oldest Catholic convent school. It seems 
to me that this claim can not be substan- 
tiated by the records, unless the dates of 
the official recognition of the ecclesiastical 
standing of the two communities in charge 
of these schools is confused with the be- 
ginning of the schools themselves. 

During her voyage to this country from 
Ireland, Miss Alice Lalor discovered a like 
aspiration to religious life in two of her 
fellow passengers, Mrs. McDermott and 
Mrs. Sharpe. After they landed in Ph_la- 
delphia, January 5, 1795, they began to live 
in community under the spiritual direction 
of Father Leorard Neale. 

On March 30, 1799, Father Neale became 
President of Georgetown College and by 
his advice these three women followed him 
to Washington and went to live, for sev- 
eral months, in a convent of Poor Clares, 
during which they assisted these nuns in 
Then finding that this 
arrangement did not satisfy their plans 
Father Neale secured a house for them 
near the college where, to the delight of 
the Catholics of the neighborhood, they 
opened a school. This was the foundation 
of the Visitation Academy, which since that 
time has been in active operation under 
the care of Mother Lalor’s spiritual daugh- 
ters. 

At first they were known as “The Pious 
Ladies,” ard they followed an adaptation of 
the Rule of the Society of Jesus that 
Father Neale made for them. The official 
sanction for their community under the 
Visitation rule did not come until 1817. 

Mrs. Seton left New York for Balti- 
more June 9, 1808, and there opened a 
school on Paca Street. In May, 1809, she 
went to Emmitsburg where, om-February 
20, 1810, the log house that served as the 
first St. Joseph’s Academy was devoted to 
education. The Rule of her institute was 
approved January 17, 1812, but the. eccle- 
siastical approval of these communities, and 
the opening of the schools each conducted 
are very different propositions. 

The date 1799 is certainly earlier than 
1810 and confirms the seniority of the Visi- 
tation institution. CLORIVIERE. 

Brooklyn, May 7, 1911. 


their school work. 








